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TEXAS = TENNESSEE 
WANTED,GENERAL AGENTS. We are prepared to give 
attractive generalfagents’ contracts in theJfabove States to 
men of experience, proven success, character and some financial 
worth, possessing executive ability and energized initiative. 

Wilfred S. McLeod, Agency Manager. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rockford Life 
Insurance Seen | 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1924 
ASSETS 





. .$1,075,968.99 
99,840.06 
35,000.00 
10,058.71 
20,288.42 
41,685.18 
28,099.51 


First Mortgage Loans. a 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 
Bonds. 
Cash in ‘Home Office ‘and. Banks. . 
Interest Due and Accrued.. Be er i Ncire duretap 
Premiums Due and Deferred. . PN Wee cues 
All Other ASSCES:. .. . cciccesc’s 

$1,310,940.87 
Less Non=Admitted Assets............-.-++:- 32,109.61 
$1,278,831.26 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve for Protection of Policyholders $940,744. 00 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid None 
Death Claims ; ener But No Proofs Re- 

ceived...... 
Tax Reserve... 
All Other Liabilities. . 
SURPLUS TO PROTECT POLICY HOLDERS 


1,000.00 
6,278.62 

_ 9,406.07 
321,402.57 


$1,278,831.26 


Home Office: Rockford Trust Building 


Good Openings for Representatives in 
illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 


Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary 
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A $5,000 Policy In THE UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy 
in case of death from any 
cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the policy, in case of 
deathfromanyACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES 
the face of the policy in case 


of death from certain SPEC- 
IFIED ACCIDENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to 
the insured, in case of total 
disability as a result of ac- 
cidental injury, for a period 
not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of 
disability, 


A Sound, Conservative- 
New England Institution 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Home Office, United Life Bldg. 


Concord, N. H 
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OUR 
SERVICE 
COVERS 
THE 
COUNTRY 


A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


More and more people, from Maine to California, are 
placing their reliance in Perfect Protection—because it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. All this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while 
to look into it. 


But That’s Not All 


There are three excellent reasons for seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company has plenty of room for addi- 
tional agency material. 

















Reliance Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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DEFENDS COST OF 


FIRE INSURANCE 


President H. A. Smith Tells National Board of Fire Underwriters 
That Criticism of Expense Is 


Unjust in Face of Reduced 


Cost of Indemnity 


YE are meeting today in the fifty-eighth an- 
nual session of this organization with a 
larger membership and a greater degree of 
unanimity in the furtherance of our objects 
and purposes than at any time in the past. 
We can review the entire history of this 
Board and be justly proud of its accom- 
plishments. In genuine public service, it 

stands foremost in the ranks of those agencies operating for 

the common good; in the development of standards of building 
construction it has always taken a leading part in movements 
to lessen the loss of life and property by fire; in the effort to 
suppress incendiarism and arson, it has been a contributing 
factor of no small proportions ; in the activities of its Committee 
on Laws, it has endeavored to safeguard the interests of its 
membership against the enactment of unwise and unjust legis- 
lation, rendering a most valuable advisory service to its mem- 
bership in respect of the proper and necessary procedure to meet 
the varying requirements of state laws and insurance depart- 
ment regulations; in its statistical and classification records, in 
its public relation activities and in the work of its fire preven- 
tion engineers, it is paramount. 

You have had an opportunity to review the reports of our 

‘ several standing committees, which represent a series of most 


creditable achievements. I will therefore not attempt to com- 


_ Address of President H. A. Smith before the National Beard of Fire Under- 
writers in session at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, this date. 


3 


ment on the activities of any single committee, but I do urge 
that the executives of each of our members give careful con- 
sideration to the matter embodied in the several annual reports. 

As we review the year, our attention may with profit be di- 
rected to some features of fire insurance which are under more 
The cost of operation is one of the most 
important of these subjects. All too frequently it is discussed 
by those without experience in the business or knowledge of the 
If one were to believe the views so freely expressed, the 


or less discussion. 


facts. 
business of fire insurance is today operated extravagantly by a 
group of incompetents. What are the facts? 

Fire insurance alone, compared with all the commodities 
which enter into our daily life, shows a reduction in cost, as is 
evidenced by the decline of the average rate in the United States 
from 1.03 per $100 of insurance coverage in 1914 to .9O in 1923. 
The remarkable significance of this is that the cost of indemnity 
has been lowered in the face of higher charges for all the items 
that go to make up our operating budget—agents’ commissions, 
adjustments, taxes, general office expenses, stationery, maps, 
traveling expenses, etc. While the increased costs of operation 
due to the war and following it, are fixed and in the main 
beyond our control (particularly taxes), nevertheless gratifying 
economies have been effected which are showing a recession 
from the peak in net expenses to premium earned. Is extrava- 
gance Or mismanagement or incompetency indicated when a 
business in these times can and does reduce its price to the 


public and its operating costs? It is not the public that is 
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complaining, nor are our policyholders discussing the question. 
The only real agitation emanates from a few self-seeking legis- 
lators, who apparently believe that political preferment will 
come to them or to the party of which they are members if fire 
insurance can be secured for their constituents at reduced rates, 
ftom some in the business with selfish motives to serve, and 
from the natural trade-journal publicity attending such 
attacks. 

Such views nearly always lead to the introduction of radical 
or freak legislation, the adoption of which would cripple any 
business. Why do not legislators attack the grocery or clothing 
or some other business, on the theory that such action will win 
popular favor? Because it is easier and more popular to assail 
a corporation respecting the complex organization of which the 
public is not well informed. So the way to defeat these unfair, 
unjust, and groundless attacks is to educate the public in in- 
surance. 

It may be that as executives we are so wrapped up in our 
particular duties that our perspective is faulty, that we do not 
look far enough into the future and see that the laws, regula- 
tions, and taxation which will affect us ten years hence will be 
but the reflection of the public consciousness as it is being edu- 
cated today. Is there any more valuable service which we, as 
executives of a great business, can render to the public and our 
stockholders than in doing our part to give the people a clear 
knowledge of insurance, so that when their verdict is sought in 
the legislation of tomorrow it will not be found warped against 
us by misinformation, lack of information, or prejudice? 

The entire record of insurance in this country reflects its 
competency to cope with the problems with which it has to deal, 
and demonstrates that it does not need drastic State regulation, 
but rather that it should have an opportunity to govern itself 
with more freedom of action. If self-government in insurance, 
or in any other business in this country, is to be developed, it 
will be because the managers and directors of that business have 
won the confidence of the public by showing that under self- 
government the business is more ably and successfully managed 
than under governmental or other forms of external control, 
which experience demonstrates in every instance increase the 
cost to the consumer, add to the burden of the taxpayer, and 
limit the service rendered. In the business of insurance, private 
initiative and integrity are pitted against the uncertainty and 
chance of the complexities of present-day competition. That it 
has maintained itself on such a high plane, paying losses that 
have wiped out many years of underwriting profit, and has at 
the same time held down the cost for service rendered below 
that of other lines of activity, proves beyond question that pub- 
lic confidence in our business is deserved, and that self-govern- 
ment of our affairs is better for all concerned than additional 
State or Federal regulation. 

We who have made a study of these matters are confident that 
no business in the country has better management and executive 
direction than has fire insurance. The insurance companies are 
rendering a greater service with less underwriting profit than 
would be considered worth while even in much less hazardous 
ventures. I know of no other business the commodities or serv- 
ices of which are offered to the public at the same or less cost 


today than prior to the World War. 


———_— 


3earing these things in mind, we question why this business 
so vital in the life of the nation, should be so subjected to unfaip 
criticism as to its methods, its rates, the commissions paid to its 
agents, and other features about which the public knows little o; 
nothing, and cares less ; and herein is the answer—“about which 
the public knows little or nothing and cares less.” The fact that 
we have a business of the highest character, rendering a great 





public service and standing as the basis of commercial credit jp 
this nation, is hidden to a large extent under a bushel. Because 
its charges impose so slight a burden, because it is so well and 
unobtrusively managed, because it gives such wonderful and 
competent service so freely, it has come to be accepted as a mat. 
ter of course. We have been so consistently beneficent that we 
are not appreciated. If the public does not know the facts in 
respect of our business how can it be expected to be other than 
indifferent to our welfare? The time has come when in addi- 
tion to furnishing to the public sound indemnity, the fire insur- 
ance companies must undertake to educate it. 


It has been claimed by those who are uninformed that the 


It is a fact 
known to all familiar with insurance and of public record that 


companies are not interested in reducing losses. 


the stock fire insurance companies: are spending immense sums 
in fire prevention work in order to reduce fire hazards, although 
The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters is not operated solely in the interest of the 


this is attended always by reduced rates. 


stock fire insurance companies, as many believe; but very 
largely for the benefit of the public, in compiling data, in dis- 
tributing suggested regulations for the installation and use of 
hazardous and protective devices, in spreading the gospel of fire 
prevention, in trying in every way to suppress arson, in survey- 
ing cities and towns free of charge in order that fire depart- 
ments may be improved and fire hazards reduced, thereby 
making possible the lowest insurance rates; in all kinds of ex- 
perimental, technical, and laboratory work calculated to safe- 
guard life and property, to promote efficiency, and to measure 
the fire hazards more accurately. This work is being done con- 
stantly as a matter of routine, but apparently without fully 
developing in the public mind a consciousness of the valuable 
service rendered—and therein lies the reason for the lack of 
recognition and appreciation to which such endeavor is entitled. 
Surely we all can find inspiration in our vocation, the corner- 
stone of commerce, and the great opportunity which it offers 
for telling the story of honorable fulfillment, splendid service, 
and fine achievement. Such a record will inspire confidence not 
only in our business but in the very theory and foundation of a 
Government which shall encourage enterprise and ambition, as 
contrasted with the blighting influence of political control and 
the extension of bureaucratic regulation over the free play of 
private initiative. 

There are, of course, imperfections in our business as there 
are in any form of human activity, and it is our steadfast pur- 
pose, as it should be, to refine and correct these, but Rome was 
not built ir a day, and patience as well as judgment must be 
exercised. We give no countenance to the feeling apparently 
held by some that whatever is, is wrong; that progress means to 
tear down or change. Real progress consists in holding fast to 
that which is good, submitting all proposed changes to the test of 


(Continued on page 11) 
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NON-ADMITTED FOREIGN INSURERS 

HEN the average fire or casualty 

insurance executive views the 
situation regarding non-admitted foreign 
insurers in New York, it is more than 
probable that he does so with both tolera- 
tion and a certain cynical amusement. 
Particularly must this be the case when 
the business of London Lloyds is under 
discussion. On one side the cry is heard 
that Lloyds’ competition is enticing a 
large share of writings from 
American companies licensed to operate 
in the State and that stern legislative 


measures should be invoked to curb it, 


away 


while, on the other, there exists the 
spectacle of American fire and casualty 
insurers voluntarily reinsuring a major 
portion of numerous risks in the British 
companies. Such reinsurances, of course, 
are needed because of the demand for 
facilities to absorb the hazards, but it 
ill becomes the executive here to raise 
his right harfd against a competitor with 
whom his left hand is dealing. 

‘rom the standpoint of the broker and 
his clients, the matter is even more com- 
The that 
brokers shall not write business in non- 
admitted insurers the 
State, unless they cannot secure the cov- 


plicated. regulations say 


foreign within 


erage in admitted companies. So far, 
Granted that it is possible to 


entorce such supervision, what happens 


so good. 


in those instances where the line involves 
vast sums with correspondingly large 
premiums? If it truly were impossible 


lor the assured to obtain the coverage 


from Lloyds or ay other foreign or- 
ganization througl American channels, 
might it not be tht the assured would 
send a representéve abroad and com- 
plete the contrac there? Who 
gainsay him and‘ow could the transac- 
tion be brought 9 light? Even if the 
insurance is purmlased through those in 


would 


the business her, as 1s most frequently 
the practice, wh will divulge the details, 
especially if theamount of the policy iS 
unusual ? 

The unfortuate 
conditions lies n the fact that insurance 


feature of present 
commissioners not only in New York, 
but in all theStates, are not informed 
concerning plicies placed in non-ad- 
mitted foreigr companies until a contin- 
gency occurs nd liability is denied or a 
Then it is too late 
This 


complaint is iled. 
to prevent los to the policyholder. 
was strikingy illustrated recently in 
Cleveland, Gio, when Lloyds were in- 
volved to th extent of $850,000 in the 
coverage onfunds in a savings and loan 
association. Although the State insur- 


ance commssioner there cancelled the 
license of tie broker who had secured 
the insurame, liability was denied and 
The 


power of the commissioner, however, has 


the litigation is still undecided. 


been utilizel to its maximum and action 
against the foreign insurer cannot be 
brought in this country. <A similar in- 
stance has just come to the attention of 
l‘rancis R. Stoldard, Jr., Insurance Su- 
perintendent of New York, and, although 
the broker’s license was not nullified, Mr. 
Stoddard issued a drastic warning. <A 
marine policy was the cause of the dis- 
pute and in seviewing his action Super- 
intendent Steddard said: 

In this case ] have given the benefit of the 
doubt to the defendant broker, and I have 
warned him that a repetition of the offense 
will mean cancellation of his license, but at 
the same tine I wish to make this statement 
to all other brokers engaged in placing unau- 
thorized marine insurance. The law has not 
been changed and the placing of marine risks 
with unautiorized insurers is illegal. 

Even these few considerations give 
some idea of the difficulties surrounding 
any solution of the problem through the 
medium of mandatory “shall nots.” A 
more equitable treatment of the subject 
would appear the better way. If extant 
legislation were to be altered so that 
American fire and casualty companies 
could write risks on broad forms similar 


5 


to those offered by London Lloyds and 
other non-admitted foreign insurers, an 
atmosphere of healthy open competition 
would at once be created and the final 
result would, conceivably, be beneficial 
to American interests. Being able to fur- 
nish, on an equal footing with all comers, 
the comprehensive one-policy protection 
now believed by many to be required in 
some commercial enterprises, United 
States fire and casualty companies would 
be equipped to get whatever business they 
went after. The question of adequate 
rates would shortly adjust itself, and 
there is no reason to suspect the motives 
of any participant. Although such a 
seemingly Utopian settlement of the con- 
troversy is yet “on the knees of the 
Gods,” there have already been murmurs 
If the murmurs are to be- 
American fire and 
must 


to this effect. 
come articulate, the 


companies themselves 


casualty 
speak. 





Plans Insurance Feature for Women’s 
Meeting 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will hold its biennial convention at Los Angeles, 
Cal., June 3-14. Thousands of women will be 
in attendance from alJ parts of this country. 
Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of Insurance and 
insurance specialist in the General Federation, 
serving in the division of home economics; Mrs. 
Maggie W. Barry, chairman, in the department 
of Applied Education; Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
chairman, has arranged for the featuring of in- 
surance at the convention. 

An insurance luncheon will be one of these 
features at which the principal speaker will be 
George I. Cochran, president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. There will be 
an exhibit of posters and printed matter relat- 
ing to the subject of insurance. Educational in- 
surance material will be distributed to the dele- 
gates. Moving pictures will be used to drive 
home to the women the need of protection of 
the home by various forms of insurance. 


Southern States Life Had Big Month 

The month of April was one of double 
celebration for the Southern States Life In- 
surance Company of Atlanta, Ga., for both the 
anniversary month of its incorporation, in 
April, 1906, and the birthday of its president, 
Wilmer L. Moore, fell within the same period. 
After setting this month aside for a special 
campaign, agents devoted their energies to a 
special drive for business. More than $2,913,- 
ooo of insurance was written, breaking any 
previous month’s record by over three quarters 
of a million dollars. What created great 
satisfaction was the fact that this business was 
not written merely by a few, but everyone 
responded to the call. 
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U. S. GRANT 


1822-1885 





JHEN we speak of U. S. Grant, the eighteenth chief executive of the 
Wild United States, we instinctively refer to him as General Grant rather 
y W than as President Grant. And so he will always live in the minds and 
™ hearts of the American people—the nineteenth century’s greatest 
soldier. It was as such that his opportunity came to him. 


Grant was a dead failure in life until his right chance came. As a cadet at West Point he gave no 
promise. Returning to his Illinois home, after a brief service in the Mexican War, he became a shiftless 
lounger about town, amounting to nothing, a carter of logs, a miller’s hand, always in debt, never free from 
worry, taciturn and cold with his acquaintances, and the “‘Silent Man”’ to his intimates. Then came the 
Civil War. Grant was at the bottom of his hopes, eating of the lowest dregs of life. He volunteered his 
services. [hey were accepted. He became a colonel of volunteers, and was moved into Missouri. ‘There 
was a period of inactivity. Supplies were months in transit from nearby points. Grant complained. “‘Let 
me get them here,” he asked, and he speeded up transportation. Lincoln, in faraway Washington, but with 
eyes that saw into every spot of the country, found out what was happening. ‘“There’s a man,”’ he said, 
and Grant grew from that day. 


The story of Grant’s military life is too well known to be repeated in the brief space here available. 
Like all successful men, he measured his way, set his compass right, and never took a backward step. He 
believed in moving on the enemy’s works. He was active in all he did. He never appeared ambitious for 
honors or promotions. He never stood in the way of his comrades at arms. He had a great capacity to 
see what was to be done, and then to do it. He was untiring and persistent. “I will fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer,”’ was the brief message he sent to Lincoln when the latter asked what chances he 
had in the Wilderness. There we have the lesson for us all. Plan to do something and stick to it until it 
is done. 


As president, Grant was faithful to his trust. The reconstruction era was on and problems difficult 
of solution confronted him. He handled himself well throughout his first term, and the same record would 
have followed in his second, had it not been for the implicit faith he had in some of his friends, a faith which 
led him close to difficulty. Upon his retirement to private life he took a trip around the world, being feted 
by the monarchs of all the countries which he visited. He returned to fall into serious financial embarrass- 
ment, and from then on his saddened life was an empty void to him. 


General Grant was a great patriot, a great soldier. His country loved him and he honored it well. 


Grant planned to do something and stuck to it. Wrh this spirit and an Endowment policy your 
son or daughter will be insured of the education they should receive. 


The Prudential 


Epwarp D, DuFFIELD, President 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 








Activities of National Board Reviewed 
at Meeting 





RESULTS FROM ARSON WORK 


Buildings Committee Gets Request to 
Survey State Institutions 

The various committee reports of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters presented 
the work of that body in detail when considered 
at its annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York city, to-dav. 

The report of the committee on building con- 
struction, as presented by Chairman A. G. 
Martin, United States manager of the North- 
ern Assurance, was of particular interest be- 
cause of the fact that it showed that New York 
State recognized the ability of this committee 
in a request for its aid in surveying existing 
institutions for the insane. Mr. Martin said: 

Our consulting engineer received a personal 
request from the New York State architect, 
Sullivan W. Jones, to make a survey of the 
existing State institutions housing insane and 
schools for mental defectives, also schools for 
deaf and blind, and advise what should be done 
to render the unfortunate occupants reasonably 
safe from fire. Owing to previous obligations 
Mr. Woolson was obliged to decline undertak- 
ing the task alone. However, so desirous were 
the State authorities to have the work done by 
qualified engineers entirely free from outside 
influences, it was finally arranged to render the 
service by securing the assistance of the com- 
mittee on fire prevention and engineering stand- 
ards. 

The request was granted and the work car- 
ried out. The work recommended has been 
started, the legislature having appropriated $1,- 
000,000 of the $3,000,000 necessary. 

The report of the committee on incendiarism 
and arson was presented by Chairman C. E. 
Case and showed conclusively that the work 
of that committee is becoming increasingly 
effective. 


Last year is secured 193 convictions 
trom 412 arrests. 268 cases were tried as a 


result. Over 1000 investigations were made 


and data has been made available on over 3000 
cases. Reports on file cover over 4000 fires. 
One very important phase of this committee's 
work is revealed in the following paragraph 
extracted from the report: 


_ ANTICIPATED Fires 
_ Our special agents frequently obtain in- 
formation concerning anticipated fires. In cases 
where the facts seem to justify it, a careful, 
discreet investigation is conducted with the idea 
that, it there is not basis for suspicion, there 
Will be no injury to anyone by reason of the 
Investigation or rumor. In a number of. in- 
stances, the investigation of our special agents 
has shown that there was ground for anticipat- 
ing a fire. In connection with cases of this 
character, we are pleased to report that during 
the last year eight persons were arrested by 
local authorities on charges of conspiracy to 
cheat and defraud or conspiracy to commit a 
felony. Several resulted in convictions and 
others are still pending. In one case, involving 


msurance of more than $150,000, we are con- 
fident the activities of our investigator pre- 
vented the destruction of the property and the 
claim for insurance that would have followed. 


In three other similar cases arrangements were 
under way to burn property to defraud, in- 
volving insurance of $95,000; and it is signif- 
icant that during this investigation involuntary 
bankruptcy took place. It is a fair presump- 
tion that had these fires not been prevented the 
companies would have had to pay total losses 
owing to the elaborate nature of the prepara- 
tions which had been made. 


Puntic RELATIONS 

C. D. Dunlop, chairman of the committee on 
public relations, presented an itneresting report 
showing the immense amount of literature 
which has been circulated by that body. Over 
950,000 copies of “Safeguarding America 
Against Fire’ have been distributed during the 
year and in addition almost two million other 
pieces of literature relating to fire prevention 
were circulated. Other means of reaching the 
public were used, one interesting method being 
as follows: 


The custom of preparing seasonal stories was 
continued, publication being arranged through 
the Associated Press, and,’ also, in many in- 
stances, directly with the newspapers, whose 
cordial assistance is highly appreciated. In the 
course of the year, analyses of the national fire 
losses as well as of those involving city dwell- 
ings, farm properties, etc., were issued, and 
other subjects treated included winter heating 
hazards, Christmas fire dangers, Spring Clean- 
up, Fourth-of-July perils. The preparation of 
interviews for local issuance to newspapers by 
fire chiefs was continued, the outcome being a 
great many columns of fire prevention public- 
ity; this activity also represents a service to the 
fire chiefs that is exceedingly well received. 
Special stories were prepared for a number of 
nationally circulated periodicals, including “The 
Nation’s Business,” “The Credit Monthly,” 
“Farm Life,’ “Successful Farming,’ “The 
Glass Industry,” “Popular Science Monthly,” 
‘The Pennsylvania Farmer” and “The Railway 
Trainman” (the official organ of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen). 


% 


The report of the committee on fire preven- 
tion and engineering standards was presented 
by Chairman O. FE. Schaeffer and was of a 
technical nature. 


New Form of Insurance Finds Ready Sale 

ToPeka, KAn., May 19.—A new form of in- 
surance is being written for the first time in 
Kansas this spring. As far as known only one 
agency has written much of the business. The 
London, Liverpool and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany is offering policies insuring trees, nedges, 
shrubbery, plants, flowers, and even the sod on 
the lawn against damage by fire. It may be 
that this form of insurance has been sold regu- 
larly in other States, but this is the first com- 
pany to offer the business in this State and this 
is the first year the line has ever been written. 
Trapp & Meade of Topeka took a sample pol- 
icy and visited the owners of some homes where 
there was fine old shade and in the first week 
of May, the first week the line was offered, this 
agency sold over fifty policies on trees, shrubs 
and hedges. There are several sections of 
Topeka where there are stately elm and other 
trees ore than fifty years old and extremely 
valuable to the property. The agency did not 
have a bit of trouble placing the insurance 
against fire damage for these trees. 
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HONOR JAMES A. BEHA 
Testimonial Dinner Given to New York In- 
surance Superintendent-Elect 
James A. Beha, who will succeed Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., as Insurance Superintendent of 
New York when the latter quits office on July 
I, was given a testimonial dinner on Saturday 
night of last week at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York city. The affair was in the nature 
of a surprise party and about fifty of Mr. 
Beha’s personal friends had gathered for the 
event. Joseph R. Boldt presided over the din- 
ner and led the many humorous references to 
the new appointee. The speakers of the even- 
ing were: Nicholas J. Healy, Chief Clerk; 
Frank W. Smith of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions; Judge John P. O’Brien, Surrogate of 
New York; James J. Hoey of the well-known 
insurance brokerage firm of Hoey & Ellison and 
several colleagues of Mr. Beha in the practice 
of the law. 
John J. Cuneen, former partner of Mr. Beha, 
J. Arthur Driscoll, Herbert D. Cohen and 
Arthur A. Gagnon, all spoke of their acquaint- 
ance with the new Insurance Superintendent, 
and Captain Nicholas Muller and Dr. P. R. 
Kinney referred to the guest-of-honor’s ability 
as a student and as an instructor. Other speak- 
ers were a prominent manufacturer, Edward 
A. Arnold, and Albert Lilly. In reply to the 
toasts proposed, Mr. Beha stated that he would 
endeavor to serve the Insurance Department to 
the best of his knowledge and would be ever 
mindful of the admonitions made by Governor 
Smith when the appointment was confirmed. A 
feature of the dinner was the presentation to 
Mr. Beha of an insurance policy which prom- 
ised to mature for a million good wishes when 
he took office and which had special clauses to 
insure him against “anything that can occur.” 
Mr. Boldt tendered Mr. Beha a comb and brush 
set, Mr. Healy, on behalf of the gathering, 
gave him a handsome gavel, and Mr. Beha’s 
friends presented a brief case and a bronze 
desk set. 
S. T. Pippin Succeeds F. W. Doremus as 
Special Agent in the American 
S. Thomas Pippin will succeed Frederick 
W. Doremus on May 20 as special agent for 
the American Insurance Company of Newark 
in Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Eastern Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. Mr. Doremus, after long and 
faithful service with the American, leaves to 
become associated with Hare & Chase, Inc. 


Asbury Park Agents’ Advertising 
Campaign 

In order to promote a better understanding 
of insurance and insurance companies by the 
public in general, the twelve leading agencies 
of Asbury Park, N. J., instigated a thirteen- 
week advertising campaign. To make sure that 
their appeal would reach everyone, large space 
was purchased in the Asbury Park Evening 
Press. The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
in order to expedite the success of the cam- 
paign, funished the mats and copy for the co- 
operative advertising. 
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COMPANY of enthusiastic flesh and blood people 

banded together in a close-knit organization to Us 
render service to an host of property owners from 
Massachusetts to California: 
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A Company more concerned with giving the best 


insurance protection than with writing the most policies: 
An agents’ Company to the fullest extent: 
That is the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company. 


Proof is furnished by the enviable reputation the 
Company bears among agents and policyholders; by 
the successful history extending over 76 years; and by 
the remarkable growth of the true cooperative spirit 


in the eleven associations of Ohio Farmers agents. 


OHIO FARMERS 
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P. H. WILLMOTT ELECTED 





Succeeds the Late W. H. Stevens as 
Agricultural Head 





OTHER PROMOTIONS 


New President of Watertown Company 
Active in Civic Affairs 

P. H. Willmott, vice-president and secretary 

of the Agricultural Insurance Company of 

Watertown, was elected president at the regu- 

lar quarterly meeting of the board of directors, 

held last week, to succeed the late President 


\V. H. Stevens, whose death was announced 
in Tue Specrator of May 15. For some time 
Mr. Stevens’ uncertain health forced him 


to be absent more and more and Mr. Willmott 
took over gradually a large amount of the late 
president’s duties. Consequent upon this action 
the board of directors collaborated the gen- 
eral opinion that Mr. Willmott was the logical 
man for the position. 

Mr. Willmott has been in the company for 
more than twenty-four years, and has risen to 
the top with rapid strides. A man of sterling 
character he has displayed great forcefulness 
during the time he has been vice-president. 
His activities are not only confined to busi- 
ness, as Mr. Willmott has become one of the 
his 
civic, charitable, and social organizations. 

Born at Milton, Ontario, in 1872, Mr. Will- 
mott was educated in the public schools of 
Toronto. After his entrance into the company 


in 1900 he was soon made assistant secretary 


leading men of Watertown by work in 


in 1904, in 1911 director, and secretary in 1919. 
His rise in the company was attended with one 
equally as brilliant in the civic life of Water- 
town. He became director of the Watertown 
National Bank and National Cor- 
poration. He served for some time as presi- 
dent of the Watertown Board of Health, and 
director of the Watertown Chamber of Com- 
merce, not mentioning many local civic clubs. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Willmott ap- 
pears as a supplement to this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 


Watertown 


the late President William 
Stevens, the board of directors have written 
and adopted the 
tribute to him. 


Concerning 


following resolution paying 


Whereas, William H. Stevens served as as- 
sistant secretary (1889-1897), secretary and 
treasurer (1897-1904) and since as president of 
the Agricultural Insurance Company until his 
death, and during this time devoted all of his 
heart and effort to the upbuilding and success 
of the company, marking and distinguishing it 
throughout the insurance world with his rare 
personality, his thorough knowledge of his 
business, his keen sense of justice and fair 
play, his conservatism, his culture and char- 
acter; and 

Whereas, he ennobled all who came in con- 
tact with him and particularly his close asso- 
ciates and employees by his fine spirit domi- 
nating the frailties of his body, his charm and 
grace, his kindly humor and his keenness for all 
right things in his community and country; 

Now be it resolved, that in his death the com- 
pany has suffered an irreparable loss which 
words are inadequate to express, and that this 
resolution be spread upon the minutes in mem- 


ory of him whose life will ever be an inspira- 
tion to his associates and their successors. 

As a result of Mr. Stevens’ death and the 
advancement of Mr. Willmott other promotions 
have been made to various executive positions. 
J. Q. Adams and S. A. Upham, vice-presidents, 
will continue in that capacity; H. R. Waite, 
treasurer, was made secretary-treasurer, and H. 
I. Waterman and F. P. Stoddard, assistant 
secretaries, were made secretaries; A. C. Wal- 
lace, formerly in charge of the automobile de- 
partment, and G. G. Inglehart of the loss 
department were named assistant secretaries. 


Whitney Palache to Head New York Board 
The New York Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
annual election of officers was held yesterday 
from 11 A. M. to 12 M. The following ticket 
was presented by the committee on nominations: 
president, Whitney Palache. 
vice-president, Wallace Reid. 


lor 
For 
For secretary, Bennett Ellison. 

For assistant secretary, Charles W. Sparks. 
treasurer, Willard L. Chambers. 
Ballard. 
committee on finance: Otto E. 
G. Hilliard, Lyman Candee, Wil- 
Martin, E. G. 


For 
For 
For 
Schaefer, J. 
lard S. 
Frederick B. 


assistant treasurer, W. MM. 


Brown, A. G. Snow, 
Kellam. 

For committee on fire patrol: Charles H. 
Post, B. M. Culver, Wallace Reid, H. P. Ire- 
monger, C. V. Meserole, Charles I. Tyner, J. 
G. Hilliard. 

For committee on and 
lames J. Hoey, N. S. Bartow, C. 
William Quaid, Percival Beresford, C. F. 
cross, Charles G. Smith. 

For committee on losses and adjustments: 
Harry HH. Clata, N. S. 
Beresford, B. M. Culver, Thomas H. Anderson, 


legislation : 
A. Ludlum, 
Shall- 


laws 


Bartow, Percival 


R. O. Haubold, William Hare, W. B. Ogden, 
Joseph W. Russell, F. FE. Burke, Paul L. 
Haid. 

For committee on surveys: H. N. Kelsey, 


Howard Hampton, C. R. Pitcher, W. H. Koop, 
D. M. Darby, A. B. Mills, John H. Packard. 

For committee on electricity: R. C. 
topher, Willard S. Brown, James A. Swinner- 
ton, Wilbur R. Crane, Hart Darlington, W. B. 
Ogden, C. W. Sparks. 


Chris- 


Harding & Lininger Issue Souvenir Booklet 

Harding & Lininger, managers of the West- 
ern department at Chicago of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine, have just issued a souvenir 
booklet commemorating the company’s seventy- 
fifth The brochure contains a 
complete history of the activities and accom- 


anniversary. 


plishments of the company from the days of 
its inception down to the present. Many por- 
traits of past executives, as well as of those now 
in office, adorn the pages and old and new pol- 
icy forms, together with building photographs, 
are The booklet very clearly demon- 
strates the great part played by this company 
in the development of fire insurance and in 
the progress of the nation, and, on the record 


shown. 


chronicled, Harding & Lininger have every 
reason to he proud of the company they 


represent. 


“Rally Dinner” of New York Underwriters 
Big Success 


The dinner given Tuesday night at the 
Chamber of Commerce by the Examining 


Underwriters Association of New York proved 
to be most successful. Speeches were made 
by T. Alfred Fleming of the National Board, 
Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Company of Newark and E. R. 
James V. Barry, vice-president o1 the 


Hardy. 
Metropolitan Life, was the guest of the even- 
ing. The companies were represented by 
tables, and an excellent dinner -was served. 





Virginia Agents to Meet at Roanoke 

RicHMOND, Va., May 19.—Roanoke has been 
selected as the annual meeting place for the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, and 
the dates fixed for June 23 and 24. The execu- 
tive committee is now at work arranging the 
It is hoped to have several speakers 
of national prominence appear. 


program. 
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Defends Cost of Fire Insurance 
(Continued from page 4) 


reason, experience and practicability, before 
adoption. “Rather bear those ills we have than 
fly to others that we know not of,” or, as the 
Spanish phrase this proverb—Betier to suffer 
a known evil than to change for uncertain 
good.” 

Our business is complicated and affected by 
conditions peculiar to itself. Those whose 
training for service in the legislative halls has 
run more to theory (founded often upon un- 
sound principles) than to experience in com- 
mercial endeavor, naturally are not competent 
to legislate for the best interests of business, 
yet they step in where the more enlightened 
would hesitate to tread and fetter in every 
imaginable and unreasonable way that freedom 
of action which is essential to successful eco- 
nomical operation and to the public interest. 
What the public and our business—all business 
—need is not more laws but fewer laws, and 
the repeal of many seriously impairing their 


efficiency. 


Over-REGULATION BECOMES UNPOPULAR 

There is some comfort to be derived from the 
fact that this penchant for over-regulation is 
becoming unpopular, and a knowledge of the 
appalling consequences if self-government is to 
be replaced so largely by the restrictions of 
paternalism should tend to check the movement. 

The executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor a few months ago took this 
stand very strongly, saying that it did so, 
“even at the cost of being branded as reac- 
tionary by those who do but little save propound 
formulas based on Utopian thought and devoid 
of the benefit of experience and of any cogni- 
zance of our fundamental social structure, our 
industrial life or our national characteristics.” 
The council stated further that “our people can- 
not live and thrive under the regime of bureau- 
cracy that threatens.” 

In 1900 there were about 100,000 people em- 
ployed in the administrative departments of the 
Federal government: in 1923 there were 600,- 
000. Further than this, if one totals the at- 
taches of the Federal, State, county and local 
governments, it is found that at the present 
time one in every twenty employed persons in 
the United States is on the public payroll and 
one for about every twelve of the total popu- 
lation. Such a condition can scarcely continue 
without having regrettable con- 
The States as a whole, and most 
cities, are living beyond their incomes, and 


to grow 


sequences. 


apparently those carrying on the financial de- 
hauch have no thought of the result. 

The members of the political machines natu- 
rally favor larger expenditures and the pros- 
pect of jobs and more jobs for the faithful. 


Consequently the politicians are continually 
urging municipal and State ownership of rail- 
roads, utilities, insurance 
monopolistic ventures of all sorts. 
vocates of more and more government in busi- 
ness want to create a complete monopoly for 
the State. Could anything be more revolu- 
tionary in this country? 

Those who permit themselves to be deceived 
by others seeking to bring about State insur- 
ance should have pointed out to them certain 
fundamental truths. Governmental operation 
always means lowered efficiency and increased 
costs, which, in the event of deficits, must be 
made up by augmented taxes. It is not morally 
right for a city or State to compete in busi- 
ness with its private citizens; State industries 
pay no taxes, but force private enterprises 
nevertheless to be taxed for their support. 
Further than this, public ownership adds to the 
non-producing classes and swells the public pay- 
rolls, the money for which must be raised by 
further taxation or by rates raised sufficiently 
high to make a given project self-supporting. 
It is safe to say that such rates must be, on 
any sound basis of accountancy, higher than 
those charged by private industry. 

Those who urge public ownership and opera- 
tion have had opportunities to demonstrate the 
merits of their theories, but they have produced 
no evidence to indicate that they are any more 
efficient than the individuals engaged in carry- 
Quite the contrary, 


companies and 
The ad- 


ing on private enterprises. 
in fact, as the country learned during the costly 
war-time operation of the railroads and in many 
other similar woeful and costly failures. 


Unrair TAxATION DECRIED 

In respect of taxation, much may be said. 
In addition to the usual corporation tax, there 
are taxes levied ostensibly for the purpose of 
supporting the State insurance departments, the 
fire marshal departments and, locally, to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of fire departments 
and their pension funds. These taxes are based 
upon premiums received and are readily col- 
lected, hence their popularity with the authori- 
ties who seek to enlarge the tax revenue year 
after year, in order to satisfy their insatiable 
appetite for expenditure. 

It is obvious that the companies must allow 
for taxes in their premiums so that the people 
who insure their property pay the bill. It can- 
not be paid by anyone else. It is a truism that 
the ultimate cost of anything has to be paid 
by the final consumer. In the case of theater 
tickets and many articles of merchandise, the 
tax is added by the seller at the time the pur- 
chase is made, whereas in fire insurance the 
tax is made a part of the premium, but it is 
none the less real. 

The States collect through the insurance de- 
partments millions of dollars annually. <A re- 


cent compilation of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States shows that for the year 
1922 the amount received by the States for 
licenses, taxes and fees from insurance com- 
panies totaled approximate.y $45,000,000, and 
only 4.8 per cent of this vast sum was used to 
defray the expenses of the insurance depart- 
ments, the balance being turned over to the 
general State fund and disbursed for the sup- 
port of other branches of the State govern- 
ment. In every one of thirteen States the sur- 
plus thus collected exceeded $1,000,000 and in 
some States it is found that insurance is pay- 
ing at least one-eighth of all State taxes and 
revenues. In 1923, the Insurance Department 
of Illinois collected $3,594,651 from the insur- 
ance companies and in addition, $3,254,300 un- 
der the corporation privilege tax. The cost of 
insurance supervision amounted to only $113,- 
401 and the balance went into the State treas- 
ury as an indirect tax upon the provident citi- 
zens who insured their lives and property and 
have already paid their full share of taxes in 
common with other citizens. 

During the course of an investigation of the 
fire insurance business in the same State, con- 
ducted by a specially appointed Senate com- 
mittee, it was discovered that, on the average, 
out of every dollar paid by the policyholders 
of the State for fire insurance, 7 cents went for 
taxes. 

There were several other interesting points 
brought out in the report of the committee 
which found, upon dissecting the average fire 
insurance dollar in Illinois, that: 57 cents was 
paid back to the citizens of the State in losses; 
a little less than 20 cents for commissions to 
local agents; about 5 cents for the field super- 
vision of State and special agents, about 6 
cents for reserves to protect the policyholders 
of Illinois, as required by law, about 7 cents 
for the taxes already mentioned, and only about 
4 cents left the State for home office admin- 
istration and other outgo. The investigating 
committee was impressed with the fact that so 
much of the insurance dollar was paid to the 


citizens of Illinois. 


IMPORTANT INVESTIGATION 

The investigation by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America of 
Special State Insurance Taxes, already re- 
ferred to, which resulted in a report which 
has had a wide circulation and met with most 
favorable comment, was of utmost importance 
and significance in American business life, and 
our appreciation is due for the interest and co- 
operation of the chamber in acquainting the 
business man of the country with the actual 
conditions affecting insurance taxation. 

In that report there was expressed amaze- 
ment at the kind and variety of measures used 
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to raise money from policyholders as a class. It 
made the following comment: ‘Inasmuch as 
the tax levied upon the gross receipts of an in- 
surance company is similar in its effect to the 
tax upon the gross turnover of.any other busi- 
ness, this fact must be kept in mind in any 
comparison that is made between taxes on in- 
surance and on such other business. To be com- 
parable, the tax on industrial plants or mer- 
cantile establishments would be on gross sales. 
A tax of 3 per cent or 4 per cent on the gross 
sales of a business or on the average deposits 
in a bank, however, would result in a wave of 
protest. Yet the tax on insurance is just as 
real, although not so apparent.” 

At its recent annual meeting, the chamber 
brought up this matter of excessive taxation 
for the consideration of its membership, and, 
as a result the following resolution was pro- 
posed and unanimously adopved: 

“Special State taxes now levied on policy- 
holders through insurance companies should not 
be considered as a source of general revenue, 
but should be reduced to the total in each State 
which will adequately support such State’s de- 
partmental supervision, and a uniform prin- 
ciple of taxing the holders of insurance should 
be adopted throughout the States.” 

The taxes on fire insurance premiums repre- 
sent a tax on thrift and as such would have 
little justification even if they were levied upon 
a more reasonable basis. 

The enormous annual destruction of prop- 
erty by fire, with its consequent appalling loss 
of life, continues without abatement commen- 
with the efforts made to check it; 
although inasmuch as during the past ten vears 
the average rate has 


surate 


decreased about 12.6 per 
cent, with a decrease in the ratio of losses to 
premiums of 5.4 per cent, it is apparent that 
our fire prevention work has made some head- 
way. This is more evident when we consider 
that the burnable values have increased 120 per 
cent, as against a 70 per cent increase in fire 
losses—while the population has gained but 16 
per cent. In other words, there has been a 
noticeable reduction in the fire waste, when com- 
pared with the great burnable 
These percentages make it apparent 
that any per capita basis of measuring the fire 
loss is misleading. Improved fire-fighting ap- 
pliances, increased efficiency in the personnel 
of fire departments, better water supplies. more 
fire-resistive building construction, are impor- 
tant reasons why the fire loss should be les- 
sened. Fire prevention activities of State and 
municipal authorities, and pronounced interest 
in the subject on the part of business organiza- 
tions, are encouraging. 


increase in 
values. 


The extensive and val- 
uable work of this board, with the co-operation 
given to it by national, sectional and State asso- 
ciations, all interested in fire prevention, and 
the development of improved methods. support 
our hope that greater progress may soon be 
apparent. There is no drain upon the resources 
of this country more serious than the destruc- 
tion of our created values—totalling last year 
some $508,000,000. This nation is competent to 
solve the problems of the time, and the adage, 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” applies 


I2 


= 


to the fire waste. It is conceded that 75 per cent 
of our fires originate in preventable causes, and 
we will not yet admit the impossibility of im- 
pressing upon the public mind that the exer. 
cise of greater care will materially reduce the 
preventable loss. The lack of care and fore. 


thought, so pronounced in the mad rush of to. 





‘ 
4 


day, can be lessened if we, as insurance men, | 
, 


with more assistance from all agencies inter. 
ested in the question, increase our efforts and 
receive from the public and authorities a fy 
measure of the co-operation which they are able 
to give. Our path is not strewn with insyr- 
mountable obstacles if all forces unite whole. 
heartedly in a nation-wide movement to educate 
our citizens and bring home to each one a 


consciousness of the millions of wealth which 


might be saved to the American people through 
the reduction of the fire loss. 

In closing, I would stress the thought of con- 
fidence and self-government in all business, but 
particularly in that of fire insurance. 


The pub- | 


lic will understand our business only as we take | 
it fully into our confidence regarding the many | 


phases of insurance problems and methods in- 
volved. We will continue to run our own 
affairs and suffer the minimum of regulation 
and control as we are able to convince the 
American people that our institution is bene- 
ficent and not hostile, that we play fair and are 
worthy of confidence, and that all business in- 
dependence is menaced by the © socialistic 
schemes which self-seekers are striving to 
fasten upon the public. Where one’s own in- 
terests are not directly threatened by these 
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visionaries, one is all too prone to be either in- 
Per cent different or sympathetic. What the nation needs 
Ses, and most to-day is the test of principle in public FAMILY FINANCE 
Of im. and private life, rather than of expediency or Nh Cc 
le exer. self-interest. The insurance business can pros- 99 Home life is happier for every one when worry is eliminated. 
luce the er and survive under private management only Yap) The Family Budget, developed through the co-operation of the whole family, eliminates un- 
4 p ‘ iy, profitable expenditures, increases savings, and banishes worry. 
id fore. as the people understand that self-government, [755 Th : ; ; ; : 
i . , i re ¢ protection of the family, the education of the children, assured independence for old age, can 
1 Of to freedom of action, and liberty of thought can- i), all be made possible through the Family Budget. 
ce men, not exist under socialism, paternalism, monoply, NYC ; — i for Family oe have always had these things at heart, but today are study- 
; f ws ing them with a int tt 2 t i i ti ition. 
S iter. sovernment ownership, or any other system VBA eeper interest than ever, and the budget idea is getting recognition j 
rts 5 a tat f th t , $ Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT SHEET, which 
and whereby the people exist tor the governmen to, you may have for the asking, also additional sheets, as needed. 
me 
a full rather than the government for the people. Let % é ac — rd trial will help you. A few months’ 
Ra Oma . trial will convince you that the Budget helps you We 
are able us, then, have confidence in our business and * ‘nme the wane at tice ps y G, tac OMG 
} imsur- in the fundamental theory of self-government, Ay Over sixty years in business. Now insuring over One Alpen ln. 
Whole- | adhere to and insist upon principle, and strive |'¢3) Billion, 850 Million dollars in policies on 3,300,000 lives. OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
educate | to keep these ever before the public. ss \ 
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one a In conclusion, I express my appreciation of IE, EPIRA I ERIK DEE Se Db ED : 
| Which | the honor which I have enjoyed in serving as = — =. 
hrow =9), rane eae ; : 
ugh the president of this great organization during are confined to the United States or extend beyond its NG os occcincicnsentionccocsscicacaciiases No 
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, but I also take this »pportunity to commend the er a Ree eR LINER $66,610,688 Seca eee Company B 
Te pub- | enthusiastic work of the various committees, the Investment expenses incurred $ 3,424,595 an 5 the td | ; 
ve tak AS - technical d other staff d___|.oss_ on investments....... 20,932,867 In the case of the students, the questions 
e | members of our technical and other staffs, an Ce ania ‘ mene - h ; id 
> ma : : 7 ae me Petal 904 357.469 were read as part of a quiz and they were to 
> many particularly of our general manager, who has Ue) AEE Pet eee cere Cee 24,357,462 ee Pie ‘ ; 
wes his + : i —— — to put down “yes” or “no” for each question. 
US In- served you most ably and who has been tireless Gain from investments.:.........0% - $42,258,226 ry needa = d have t 
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Ss Ss 95° : - ~ 
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me make possible the operation of chis great pub- ; : 
- : ; rei : : ae Question Right Wrong 
ene- lic service organization upon a national scale. 1 ‘ 74 
nd are Every year the board's activities increase in When Does a Loss Occur Under a Policy ME Tete Meee tere 16 64 
vais ere RE nnend di taee waneadecrada 22 58 
€SS in- scope and value, and there should be no lessen- of Fire Insurance pupal. GeO ke upmeaeres 76 4 
ialistic ing of its endeavors. We have set for our- In a paper written by W. N. Bament, gen- Dive cece ence eee eeeseeeeees Le . 28 
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these finished. Let us not waver in carrying forward — ten questions were printed which had been read BRS aae shame rey eeamn tee <i 3 = 
— the purposes of the organization. to the class in the Principles of Insurance at €¢, D. Cole Goes to Home Office of National 
TABLE A New York University School of Commerce in Union 
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yer ose yes or no answer was based on the query as Agent by the National Union of Pittsburgh, 
104,72% : az 5 ; alld F 
Deficit 1.72%) 25,230,009 to whether the company was liable for the loss — Pa. succeeding Cecil D. Cole, who has held this 
[00.00% —$560,627,926 $560,627,926 or not; while those which could be answered post for almost a year. Mr. Cole is a son of 
‘ Taxes by first or second or Company A or Com- President E. E. Cole, and will be transferred 
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Proportion of 1922 taxes to net premiums pany B were ba: ed te the os as to which to the home office of the company, and be 
MRDIERGMY — oitvaiain 4°01 540m cu yrard paaeaintae RL mieo 3.42% company was liable for the loss, if the student given an official position. 
Proportion of 1923 taxes to net premiums : i ™ : 2 
EX URIHEN: 2hd cee ea eee eee 3.93%  Wecided there was a loss. The questions were — 
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46,282,.041.02 
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Home Ojfice, One Liberty Street 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Mer. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES. Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPAK IMENT 
NEW YORK—Wm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Ww. H. McGee & Go., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
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| FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Training of Watchmen.—Why not 
establish a watchman’s school in New York 
city? This has been done in many cities with 
protit to the community and to the individual 
class. Is not the time here when this service 
should be undertaken? It could be well done 
probably through such bodies as the Merchants 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce and 
similar organizations. 

A Stamping Office.—Is it possible that in 
the near future it will be necessary to estab- 
lish in the territory of New York city a 
stamping or auditing office, as it is called in 
the Middle West. It has been stated that 
while New York city does not have a stamp- 
ing office, the rules and regulations are more 
fully obeyed than in many territories where 
there are such offices. Under conditions exist- 
ing in former years the measure of loyalty to 
the organization was quite different from that 
of the present time; it was a local body having 
quite large powers within itself. The change 
to the one organization in the State makes it 
a branch, and, while independently operated, 
nevertheless it is a branch, and the result is to 
weaken the feeling in regard to it. This may 
make it necessary in time to establish a stamp- 
ing office. Those interested in the business 
hope that it may not be necessary, but recog- 
nize the fact that it may be forced upon them. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Speakers Before Exchange.—James L. 
Case, former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and Edwin J. 
Cole, president of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, addressed the New 
England Insurance Exchange at its monthly 
meeting last week. This was a departure from 
the Exchange’s usual practice. Mr. Case urged 
the special agents and company representatives 
to co-operate with the agents’ associations in 
more discriminating selection of agents for the 
betterment of the business. Mr. Cole called 
attention to the forthcoming convention of the 
New England Associations of Insurance 
Agents to be held in Jefferson, N. H., June 
25. The annual outing of the Exchange will 
be held at Mayflower Inn, Plymouth, on June 


13. W. A. Bell, service engineer of the 
7Etna; Dennis J. Collins, special agent of the 
liremens Fund, and Victor B. Wernestrom, 
now agent of the Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia F. & M., Alliance and 
National Security were elected to membership. 

Discuss Credit Situation.—The credit situ- 
ation was discussed at a special meeting in 
the Boston Board rooms, at which represent- 
atives of the fire, casualty and surety interests 
and of the Boston Board were present. A 
committee to formulate a questionnaire which 
would go to all agents, brokers, 
panies of record in Massachusetts was unani- 
A State law on credit rul- 

The principal question in 
the questionnaire, it is understood, will be, 
“Shall the assured be required to pay his 
premium within a given time?” 

Will Close Saturdays.—The Boston board 
will close its offices on the Saturdays follow- 
ing May 30 and July 4, except “for such per- 
sons as are necessary to take care of emer- 
gencies.” 

B. F. Freeman Makes Change.—Benjamin 
special agent 


and com- 


mously voted for. 
ings was suggested. 


F. Freeman, since December 1. 
of the Insurance Company of North 
in the New Hampshire and Vermont fields and 
formerly located in Boston, is now making his 
headquarters at Manchester, N. H. Mr. Free- 
man will also there represent the Alliance, the 
Philadelphia F. & M. and the National Se- 


curity. 


America 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Cook County Field Club Meeting.—Harry 
G. Casper, West- 
chester, made a speech at the May meeting ot 
the Cook County Field Club on “Co-operation.” 
bringing out its need for the elimination of 
troubles that the field men have. Mr. Casper 
first spoke about the evils of monopoly that re- 
sulted from the co-operative system and how 
to correct them. He said that more than half 
of the time of the field men is taken up in 
repairing damages caused by unethical acts of 
their competitors. If this time could be saved 
the field men could be much more valuable to 
their employers, the agency and the public who 
Co-operation is necessary, as 


assistant manager of the 


want insurance. 


no business can be successful under a heavy 
expense with no production. All that is 
needed for co-operation is a little practical ap- 
plication on the part of each one, as each field 
man knows when he is doing something un- 
ethical and each one must straighten out his 
own particular bad spot before the desired con- 
dition is possible. This means taking it for 
granted that the other fellow is doing the same 
thing. When a case is found in which the 
competitor is not doing his business along 
ethical lines, the best thing is to call his atten- 
tion to the fact in a friendly and frank man 
Not infre- 
cases of unfair action will be found. 
on inspection, not to be altogether imaginary. 
The attendance at this last business meeting 
until October, of the Cook County Field Club, 
was very large. In June, the summer outing 
will be held at one of the golf clubs near 
Chicago. It is expected that the attendance 
will be very large. 

Western Factory Association Election.— 
The Western Factory Insurance Association 
at its annual meeting elected the following 
President, C. E. Dox, London & 
Lancashire; vice-president, W. L. Lerch, Great 
American; secretary and treasurer, J. C. 
Harding, Springfield Fire & Marine; C. R. 
Tuttle, Insurance Company of North America, 
and J. R. Wilbur, Continental, were elected to 
the executive committee to succeed G. H. Bell, 
National of Hartford, and H. T. Cartlidge, 
Liverpool, London & Globe, whose terms had 
expired. 

Illinois Tax Cases.—The Illinois fire in- 
tax cases, which involve many im- 
portant questions, including the constitution- 
ality of Section 30 of the insurance statutes, 
came up before Judge Foell in the Superior 
Court of Chicago, May 12th. The court sug- 
gested, after some argument, that some pro- 
cedure be agreed upon by which one case could 
be carried to the Supreme Court as a test 
case and let the other cases in court await the 
result. This case now goes to the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, as a constitutional question 
is involved. It will be presented at the Oc- 
tober term and a decision is looked for at 
the December term. 
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Indianapolis Life Formally Opens New ACTUARY SOCIETY MEETS 
eee. Home 
IN PRESS The former home of the late Charles W. Sub-Standard Practices and Rating 
Ls Fairbanks, Ex-Vice-President of the United Come Under Discussion 
States, southwest corner Thirtieth and Meri- 
dian streets, Indianapolis, was thrown open to FOREIGN BUSINESS TRANSFERS 
THE ESSENCE OF the public on the afternoon of May 17 by the EXPLAINED 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Company, present 
RANCE owners and occupants of this beautiful prop- F. A. Shailer of Equitable Life Outlines 
LIFE INSU erty, as the company’s home office. Officers, Approximate Methods of Valuation 
directors and representatives of the company Five very interesting and noteworthy papers 
were in the receiving line to welcome and make were presented at the annual meeting of the 
By William Breiby, F.A.S. at home the several thousand policyholders and Actuarial Society of America, held in New 
a others who came to offer their congratulations York City Thursday and Friday of last week. 
of Fackier, vi pe and to inspect the company’s handsome and Perhaps the paper of greatest interest was that 
atltieg eA ORE OET: | tite home ofits tk Betis. pet ob the. ob Me hief f the N 
cme of the elle and tan tonne valual plant. Every part o e of A. H. unter, chief actuary of e New 
| hak Geune tes See tlndeed Gases. building was profusely decorated with won- York Life Insurance Company, entitled “Note 
actuaries derful flowers sent by policyholders and other on Reinsurance and Transfer of Business in 
friends. The Columbia Club Orchestra Foreign Countries.” In his note, Mr. Hunter 
a7 : played in the sunroom, and those inclined widely and forcefully discussed the different 
Basic Principles Clearly Explained. danced to their hearts’ content. Light refresh- phases of the problem of transferring groups 
Only a Knowledge of Simple Arith- ments were served out under the trees on the of foreign business to, or reinsuring such 
metic is Needed to Understand big lawn by several of the young lady mem- business in other companies. 
Demonstrations. bers of the home office staff. The president R. S. Henderson, vice-president and actuary 
and founder of the company, Frank P. Manly, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, of- 
Vice-President [:dward B. Raub and Secre- fered a paper entitled “A New Method of 
tary Joseph R. Raub were overwhelmed with Graduation.” In his study on graduation, the 
congratulations on what had been accom- same author states: “It is theoretically possible 
This Valuable New Book Contains plished in the short period of nineteen years. to assign a basis for the numerical measure- 
| Definitions of Commonly Used Strolling through this palatial home, one ment of the irregularity of a series as well as 
d Ph aia Chastain cannot help but feel that a great change has for its departure from the observed facts, and 
Words an names P taken place. Once it was the private home of by assigning the proportion in which an in- 
| Devoted to a rich public man—the home of one family crease in the one is to be taken as counter- 
| and a center of political environment and ac- balancing a decrease in the other, to arrive by 
THE FUNCTIONS OF LIFE INSUR- tivity. But all this has been changed. There a mathematical process at the series which best 
ANCE AND HOW PROVIDED; are no politics there now and instead of shel- harmonizes the two factors.’’ This paper sets 
tering one family, in the great vaults of this forth the results of his own analysis of the 
KINDS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLI- building there are stored securities which guar- equations and effects a practical solution. 
CIES; BASIC PRINCIPLES; CALCU- antee support for tens of thousands of women A paper called “Approximate Methods of 
\ LATION OF NET PREMIUMS AND and children and old men. The whole atmos- Valuation,’ by F. A. Shailer of the Equitable 
| RESERVES; PRACTICAL OPERAT- phere has been changed, with improved social Life Assurance Society, which was calculated 
| ING FUNCTIONS; LEGAL RESER- conditions for the betterment of thousands. to devise speedier and more accurate methods 
VES OTHER THAN FULL NET 
| PREMIUM RESERVES; LIFE IN- 
| SURANCE POLICIES; ADDITIONAL 
BENEFITS; OTHER EXTENSIONS 
OF SERVICES; COMMENTS ON 
| CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE BUSI- id 
NESS; MORTALITY TABLES AND 
FUNCTIONS DERIVED THERE- 
FROM; HINTS TO AGENTS. ALSO 
NUMEROUS TABLES. 
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GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. P. GREENWOOD, President 


Open territory to responsible men in I exas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 


Louisiana, Mississippi and New Mexico. 


Liberal commission contracts DIRECT 
WITH HOME OFFICE to responsible 


men. 


Assets over - - - $14,000,000.00 
Insurance in force over 120,000,000.00 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
HOUSTON TEXAS DALLAS 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the [jbest, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








of obtaining the yearly valuations, was given 
much attention. 

A. DD. Watson, actuary of the Government 
Ottawa, 


method of 


Insurance Department of described 
and set forth a 
grouped by calendar years of issue, but with- 
out distinction as to age at issue. Mr. Wat- 
son’s method is founded on the assumption that 
the second difference of the mean reserve fac- 
tor, according to duration, is constant. J*or 
many plans of insurance, close approximation 


valuing policies 


to the reserve can be obtained by adhering to 
this assumption without modification or 1d- 
justment. 

The paper on “Substandard Practice,” by V. 
Howell, assistant actuary of the Guardian Life 
Assurance Company of America, proved to he 
one that was of immense interest to the attend- 
ing members. Mr. Howell outlined a compre- 
hensive review of methods of treating sub- 
standard applicants, including both the “rating- 
up in age” system and the “special premium 
scale” Mr. Howell’s ouline included 
a plea for uniformity of practice in ratings by 
the different companies, inasmuch as a feeling 
of confidence on the part of both agent and 
applicant is more likely to result. 


system. 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its ¢nviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 














RICHMOND LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Monthly Conclave Hears J. N. Willis, Jr., 
on Methods of Selling 
RICHMOND, Va., May 19.—J. N. Willis, Jr., 
connected with the Richmond Agency of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, under 
N. D. Sills, manager, was the speaker at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Richmond Life 
Underwriters Association held Monday, at the 
Y. W. C. A. auditorium in this city. Mr. Willis 
delivered a forceful address dealing with the 
importance of preparation for the interview and 
the agent's mental attitude. He is a firm be- 
liever in many of the teachtngs of Dr. Coué, 
French pychologist, and from his own experi- 
ence in selling has found that Dr. Coué’s ideas 
Mr. Willis has dis- 
covered that men of large affairs are easier to 
small 
He has found also that many men may 


are practical and helpful. 


sell through suggestion than men of 
affairs. 
be reached through their own egotism, the 
agent making a subtle appeal to their exag- 
gerated idea of their own prominence and im- 
portance. At the conclusion of Mr. Willis’ ad- 
dress, Vice-President J. E. Woodward, who was 
in the chair in the absence of President John 
Goode, called attention to the drive for mem- 
bership which the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce is making. N. D. Sills, Virginia man- 
ager for the Sun Life, made a stirring appeal, 
with the result that twenty-one of those pres- 
ent who of the chamber 
promised to affiliate with that body. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to canvass ab- 
sentees with the view of interesting them in 
the chamber of commerce. 


were not members 


Tennessee Underwriters Meet in Knoxville 


Three hundred delegates of the Tennessee 
Association of Life Underwriters gathered at 
the Hermitage Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn., for 
their annual sales last Friday. 
Features of the the business 
meeting, followed by addresses by George P. 
Chandler, president of the Association, and 
other officers, and the grand banquet in the 
ball room of the hotel, at which the entire 300 
delegates and members were present. 


congress, 


congress were 


—The Northwestern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Minneapolis has published a handsome 
brochure descriptive of its new home office building. 
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Michigan Life Officers Hold Annual 
Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Association of 
Michigan Life Insurance Companies Officers, 
held at the office of the American Life In- 
surance Company of Detroit last week, the 
following officers were ‘elected: President, J. 
J. Mooney, president of the Michigan Mutual 
Life; secretary, Homer Cuck, secretary to the 
president of the Detroit Life; vice-president, 
Clarence L. Ayres, president of the American 
Life; N. P. Hull, president of the Grange 
Life; F. F. McGinnis, president of the Agri- 
cultural Life, and M. C. O’Brien, president of 
the Detroit Life. The next meeting will be 
held in Lansing, Mich., in September. 


Death of Edward D. Harris 
Edward D. 
of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
president of 
that company, died suddenly in Richmond last 


Harris, assistant vice-president 
and nephew of John G. Walker, 
week. 


Mr. Harris was one of the promising 


officials of the company and his death is 
greatly lamented. 

Mr. Harris, as an ambulance driver, was in 
the thick of most of the important engage- 


ments of the World War. 


Increases Doubles Indemnity Limits 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston has increased the amount 
of insurance that may be written carrying the 
double indemnity provision from the present 
limit of $15,000 to $25,000. 





American Life 
Reinsurance Co 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
MAGNOLIA BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D.STRUDELL, Vice-President 
MORTON BIGGER, Secretary 
C. W. SIMPSON, Medical Director 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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Union Central Building 


Courtesy and Promptness 


“It ts undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two hours after 
I received your very courteous and friendly letter in connection 
with my removal to Texas I was favored with a call from one of 
your local representatives, who personally offered to fulfill the from- 
tses of service contained in your letter.” 
This letter was made possible by a 
Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless of change 
of address and maintains Company and Agency contact with him—and 
A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information about such 
policyholders to the resident agent. 


That agents and the Home Office work in close harmony is evidenced 
by the letter above. Timely Cooperation turned a small courtesy into 
a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 










MEN 






WHO 
THINK 


they are built for speed and endurance 





and can qualify for general or state agency 


work, will find it to their advantage to 





communicate with 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
Liberty Life Building, 


Topeka, Kansas. 
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Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





Home Office: DAVENPORT,-. IOWA 
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Two splendid incentives for every ambitious, 
energetic, alert man are a definite goal to work 
for and a standard by which he can compare his 
achievements with other men of about his same 
And these two 
incentives can be combined very effectively in 
making successful men think more about life 
insurance and in getting them to buy more life 


age and same situation in life. 


insurance. 

And to show how these incentives can be 
used for this purpose let us first consider the 
iamiliar chart which is so frequently used by 
correspondence schools and other training 
establishments in appealing to the ambition of 
every man to get ahead. On these charts there 
are two lines. The first going upward from 
twenty to forty-five years and showing the sala- 
ries at twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five and forty 
which the trained man can expect to get. The 
second line goes up less sharply and then at 
thirty-five starts dropping. It depicts the sala- 
ries which the untrained man may expect to get 
at the same ages. 

This chart is of interest to everyone because 
it offers a standard of comparison and a goal 
to work for. It enables a man to see how he 
compares with the success of the average 
trained man and it gives him a definite amount 
of salary to try for at a certain age. All of 
which makes the man feel like getting up and 
doing even more strongly than ever. 

Now a similar chart might be used by the 
live-wire agency in showing men how much in- 
surance the average successful man should carry 
at various ages and depicting a life of ease and 
comfort when he reaches fifty-five or sixty if 
he does carry such amounts of insurance. Of 


course there should be no other form of com- 
parison—no suggestion that unless he does carry 
just that amount of insurance he will have a 
hard time of it, because such a suggestion would 
a very bad impression and make the 


carry 


The Goal Ahead 


By Frank H. WILtIAMs 


smaller fellows who cannot afford to carry the 
amounts mentioned feel very badly indeed, 
which would hurt business. So there should 


he chart 


should be used only in selling insurance to men 


only this one ascending line and the 
of the class who can afford to carry the amounts 
mentioned. 

When such a chart as this was presented to 
a man who could afford to carry 
of 
him a different slant on the whole proposition 


the amounts 


insurance mentioned it would at once give 


insurance. It would show him immediately 
just about what other men of his class are do- 
ing in the carrying of insurance and this would 
be which, in all probability, had 
never before been presented to him so graphic- 
ally and interestingly. So the chart would at 
once get his attention and arouse his interest. 

And, as the prospect looked at the chart, he 
would at once begin to make comparisons. Is 
he carrying as much insurance at his age as 
other successful men of his class? Is he pre- 
paring to take out the additional insurance 
which successful men of his class take on at 
his age? 

By making the prospect think along these 
lines the chart would at once act as an incen- 
tive to him to buy 
would offer 
And, of course, the insurance agent who gave 
the prospect this incentive would be pretty sure 
to get the insurance which the prospect decided 
to take out as the result of this spur to his 
ambition. 

Of course the chart should be used only with 
men who could afford to carry more insurance 
and who are not carrying the amount men- 
tioned on the chart as the sum they should 
carry at their age. 

Arouse the best class of men in your city 
to the purchasing of more insurance from you 
by the use of such a chart as this. You could 


of 


information 


more insurance because it 
him a standard of comparison. 
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easily prepare the chart and you'd find that it 
would be a big help to you in selling more poli- 
Also it would help you to visualize in- 
surance conditions among the successful men 
of your city so that it would also spur you to 
greater efforts with this class. 


c1es, 


1923 MORTALITY RATES 
Most States Show Increase—Mississippi 
Cities Highest 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 19.—Only eight 
of the thirty-six registration States were able 
to show a lower death rate for 1923 than for 
the preceding year, while three reported no 


change. The remaining twenty-five States 
showed higher death rates. 

The States with reduced rates were: Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana,. Nebraska, Oregon, 


South Carolina, Utah and Washington, while 
the three which retained their 1922 rate were: 
Connecticut, New York and North Carolina. 

For the entire registration area, exclusive of 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Rhode Island, 
from which States complete reports have not 
been received, the death rate in 1923, exclusive 
of still-births, was 12.3 per thousand of popu- 
lation, against 11.9 per thousand for 1922. Both 
and rural rates increased, the city death 
rate increasing from 12.5 to 13 per thousand, 
and the rural rate from 11.2 to 11.7. 

The lowest death rate in the entire registra- 
tion area was 6.5 per thousand for the rural 
district of Idaho, while the highest was 20.3 
per thousand for cities of Mississippi. 

Infant mortality rates for 1923 are generally 
higher than those for 1922, as seventeen of the 
twenty-seven States show higher rates in 1923. 
The highest 1923 infant mortality rate was 
117 per thousand births, for cities of South 
Carolina, and the lowest was 51 per thousand 
for the rural districts of Utah and the cities 
of Washington. 


city 











JOHN HANCOCK NEWS 





Promotions Announced in Many Dis- 
tricts 





LEADERS IN THE FIELD 





New Agencies Opened—Group Insurance 
Department Under Way 

The John Hancock is now writing group in- 
surance in accordance with the announcement 
made at the last annual meeting, having pre- 
pared and issued a special policy contract for 
this purpose. Vice-President Robert K. Eaton 
in a notice to the agents announces that the 
group department is being organized at the 
home office with Charles F. Glueck as manager, 
and that this department will co-operate with 
the field in writing this class of insurance. 

The rates on the new forms are similar to 
those of participating companies writing group 
insurance. The company is prepared to write 
the group insurance on both the non-contribu- 
tory and the contributory plan. In the former 
plan the employer pays the whole premium, and 
in the latter case a portion of the premium. 
Arrangements are made to have the policies 
continued by the employee in case he termi- 
nates his service. Policies will be issued in 
amounts varying from $500 to $5000 maximum 
on each employee. 

New detached agencies have been opened in 
charge of assistant superintendents as _fol- 
lows: New Brunswick, Alexander Paczkoski: 
Laconia, Almon E. Kempton; Rome, James L. 
Fairbanks; Lewiston, Ernest J. Dumas. 

Fire merit classes for ordinary production 
at the Weekly Premium Agencies have been 
established, certificates being issued to agents 
and assistant superintendents writing $50,000, 
$100,000, $150,000, $200,000 and $250,0co. Pins 
bearing the John Hancock coat of arms and 
giving in figures the amount written will also 
be awarded. Many of the agency force have 
already qualified for the $50,000 class 
awards will be made this month. 
been received with much interest in the field. 

Assistant superintendents leading—on weekly 
premium increase, Bernstock of Brooklyn; on 


and 
The plan has 


gross ordinary issue, Sulzer of New York; on 
gross A. IF. issues, Hudak of Cleveland. 

Agents leading—on weekly premium increase, 
Rubin of Brooklyn; on gross ordinary issues 
Schorr of Worcester; on gross A. F. 
Tchoryk of Cleveland. Schorr ot Worcester 
sprinted ahead of Williams of Brooklyn and to 
him falls the honor of being the single new 
man in the lead. 


issues, 


Detached assistant superintendents leading— 
on weekly premium increase, Pfister of (Wey- 
mouth) Quincy; on gross ordinary and A. F. 
issues, Bickhardt of (West New York), 
Hoboken. 

The following agents have been promoted 
to assistant superintendents in the districts of 
their service: 

Bernard J. Gorvin, Cambridge; John P. 
Whitten, Cambridge; Cyril A. Trethewy, Chi- 
cago; Morris Goldman, Chicago; Charles H. 
Abbott, Stamford; Pete Kaminski, Cleveland ; 
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“The early bird 
catches the worm— 
remember that, my 
children,” said the 
Parent Bird to her 
callow brood. 

“Ha!” exclaimed 
the young and inex- 
perienced Fish, who 
overheard the remark, 
“that is good advice.” 

The next morning 
the Angler, as he 
removed the _inex- 
perienced Fish from 
his hook, addressed 
him as follows, 
‘“Promptness is com- 
mendable, but you 
should look before 
you leap. Some 
worms are good for 
food; others are indi- 
gestable.”” 


APPLICATION: 

Bite at  get-rich- 
quick swindles and 
your savings will van- 
ish. Deposit them 
with a life insurance 
company and_ you 





N. B.—It is intended to publish these fables inbook form, as 


matter, 


Emile J. Dennis, Providence; John A. Wil- 
jiams, Philadelphia; Frank C. Kelly, Detroit; 
Harrison FE. Kee, Malden, 
Maschinot, Cincinnati. 

The following agents have been promoted to 
superintendents 


and Lawrence 


assistant and transferred as 
indicated : 
Albert C. A. 
Davenport, Iowa; Thomas C. 
port to Fort Wayne: Chris W. Heckenbach, 
Chicago to Fort Wayne; Walter S. Tuchewicz, 
Schenectady to Fort Wayne; Charles E. Ash- 
baugh, McKeesport to Grand Rapids; Joseph C. 
Mulligan, Waterbury to Grand Rapids; Ber- 
nard C. Glassner, Cleveland to Grand Rapids; 
Harry D. Dudley, Rochester to Grand Rap- 
ids; Harry W. Schuler, Detroit to Grand Rap- 
ids; William H. Hecht, Philadelphia to Tren- 
ton; Thomas J. Farrell, Long Island City to 
Yonkers; Jose Monteiro, Fall River to New 


Schwesig, FE. St. Louis to 


Fox, Bridge- 
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will prosper. 


they contain important educational 
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Bedford; Harold J. Cutting, New Britain to 
Des Moines; Jimmy C. Slyh, Indianapolis to 
Des Moines; Walter D. Shelton, Indianapolis 
to Fort Wayne, and Herbert Root, Minne- 
apolis to Des Moines. 


Did Record Day’s Business 
Ricnmonp, Va., May 12.—The Atlantic Life, 
the economic 
The com- 


withdrawn 
form of policy from its rate book. 
pany announces that this was done because of 
the recent reduction made in non-participat- 
ing rates. This reduction will eliminate the 
necessity for low premium policies in meeting 
competition. 

Agents of the company produced the largest 
amount of new business written during any 
single day of the company’s history on April 
17, in honor of President E. Strudwick, who 
celebrated his birthday at that time. 


of Richmond, has 
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Some Facts About the Policy 


Tue Premrum—How Ir Is Consrructep 

We will now analyze a whole life partici- 
pating premium at age thirty-three, using this 
as a medium for demonstrating why certain 
amounts are charged for life insurance and 
what becomes of the money. Our figures will 
be approximations and may vary a little from 
technical precision for the sake of readier un- 
derstanding. 

At the outset, let me ask you to bear con- 
stantly in mind that interest and the law of 
averages are the bases of all life insurance 
calculations and the effective factors in all life 
insuratce results. 

All practical working premiums are com- 
posed of three elements: mortality, or cost 
arising from death losses during the year; re- 
serve, the portion set aside for future losses; 
and loading or expense fund. For the pre- 
mium under consideration, as paid for the 
first year, the segregation of these various ele- 
ments is as follows: 


Wuotet Lire ANNUAL DivipEND 
Age 33 Premium $26.35 


Mortality SE A a nets ty eae $ 9.00 
RESErve ..000% eS Arn eerie 11.00 
erate cetcotericc ae cima ue aerators 6.00 


THe MortTALity CHARGE 


Life insurance companies calculate their “ex- 
pected” or mathematical mortality on certain 
statistics representing experience. 
These tables may be relied upon to indicate the 
number of deaths at various ages which a well- 


extensive 


managed company will need to provide for 
yearly. The actual experience may vary from 
the tabular figures in certain years or even 
constantly, but there will be an average corre- 
spondence in any short period, say eight years, 
and throughout the company’s operation. 

Let us assume a group of 1000 men, aged 
33, as being insured for $1000 each. The 
American Experience Table of Mortality calls 
for 9 deaths per thousand per annum at that 
age, so that $9000 would be required to meet 
the claims, and a contribution of $9 from each 
man would furnish the necessary sum. 

If the insurance were terminable at the end 
of the year, there would be no need to collect 
The mortality, however, is 
Whilst $9000 would meet 
the death losses in the assumed group for the 
first year, it would require $15 per 1000 to do 
so in the twentieth year, and when the mem- 
bers had reached the age of 65, they would 
die at the rate of 4o per thousand. 

This increase in mortality might be, and, 


a greater amount. 
steadily increasing. 


indeed, sometimes has been, provided for by 
The objections 
to such an arrangement are obvious. 


a gradually rising premium. 


The method in general practice is the uni- 
form annual premium system. Under this a 
certain premium is fixed for the age at entry, 
and the same amount is charged every year 
throughout the life of the insured. For in- 
stance, excluding the margin for expense, at 
age 33, the constant annual payment of $20 
1s equivalent to graduated payments beginning 
with $9.00 and increasing yearly during the 
life of the insured. 


THE RESERVE 

This $20 at 3 per cent interest will amount 
to $20.60—let us say, for the sake of conve- 
nience, $21—at the end of the first year. Death 
losses will call for $9, leaving $12. Now, this 
$12 is the nucleus of a sinking fund which 
will provide for the continuously increasing 
cost of insurance. 
between the net premium of $20 and the amount 


Each year the difference 


of the tabular mortality is set aside and con- 
stantly improved at interest. The fund thus 
created is called the reserve. 

The aggregate of policy reserves represents 
the resource on which the company depends to 
meet its contractual obligations. The mainte- 
nance of the reserve with accrued interest con- 
stitutes a distinct liability—is, in fact, a legal 
requirement. Its impairment would entail tech- 
nical insolvency. 

The mortality and loading elements of the 
premium being used annually in the discharge 
of current liabilities, the reserve represents all 
the money standing to the credit of a policy— 
with the possible exception of dividends, which 
we shall consider later. The reserve provides 
the loan and surrender values, pays the endow- 
ment, purchases the paid-up policy, and aids 
in the discharge of death claims. 


THE LOADING 

We have seen that $20 paid annually by a 
men entering at age 33, and corresponding sums 
by men at other ages, will suffice to meet all 
death losses as they occur. But this does not 
leave any money for expenses, or for losses 
other than by death in accordance with the 
tabular expectation. It is necessary to add to 
the net premium a loading to provide for ex- 
pense of management, taxes, possible impair- 
ment of investments, etc. 

The net premium is the result of mathemati- 
cal calculation on exact data. The loading is 
an arbitrary amount, but much the same with 
all companies. 

The principle illustrated here in connection 
with the whole life policy is applied to all 
forms of insurance. Knowing the level pre- 
mium necessary to be paid for life at a cer- 
tain age, it is a simple calculation to arrfve 
at the present worth of the future payments, 
and so fix the single premium. It is equally 
easy to equate these future payments into ten, 
fifteen or twenty premiums. As a matter of 
fact, the actuary first finds his single premium 
and makes it the basis for calculating other 
premiums. 

The same principle applies to endowment 
insurance. At age 33, the premium on a 20- 
year endowment is $50.80. The reserve is ap- 
proximately $35. This reserve, together with 
the amounts accumulated from the succeeding 
premiums, with 3 per cent compound inter- 
est, will amount to $1000 at the end of the 
endowment period. 

THe PremiuM—Wnuatr Becomes oF IT 
Each policy account is kept separately and in 
In the case which we are considering, 
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detail. 








the first year’s statement would reveal some- 


thing like the following results: 


PVCHIMIME 5 ciecewccueeede sedi nmacaat 
Expenses at 15% ........-- Rete 





Effective: prema <..6.ncs cee dscus 
Interest for one year, assuming rate of 
nage 


Me eanenedevencuane Peeper re ry 1.323 
Accumulating fund at end of year... $23.52 
Reserve at end of year ............ $11.85 
Mortality cost, $8.62, assuming a sav- 

Me OF TSG! os. ance, ebadenwen 7.32 


Total amount demanded ............ $19.17 


Balance $ 4.35 


It should be explained that the expense ele- 
from it 
at the beginning of the year. The amount 


ment of the premium is abstracted 


in question is used to meet current expendi- 
tures, and interest is not calculated upon it. 
This item is necessarily much larger in the 
earlier years than later, owing to the expense 
of placing the business on the books. For the 
sake of convenience, an average rate of I5 per 
cent has been assumed and applied to both ex- 
hibits. 

The elements of the net premium are sepa- 
rated and applied to their respective accounts 
at the end of the year, and after a full year’s 
interest has been earned on them. Usually it 
is found that the actual mortality experience 
does not call for the appropriation of the full 
amount charged for the purpose, and a bal- 
ance is carried to the surplus fund. 

The next year’s account would be similar, 
except for the addition of the previous year’s 
reserve, making in all $11.85 and $22.40, or 
$34.25 at the beginning of the year to be placed 
at interest. 

The amount at risk decreases in proportion 
to the growth of the reserve, although the mor- 
tality increases at the same time. Let us take 
the 2cth year. The death-rate will be $15 
per thousand, consequently the tabular mor- 
tality cost will be $15 for one thousand of 
insurance. But each reserve fund has accu- 
mulated $306, so that the amount at risk is not 
$1000, but the difference between these amounts, 
or $694. The individual contribution neces- 
sary to meet the death losses is not $15, but 
$10.40, for if 15 die, involving a loss of $15,- 
ooo, and each has a reserve of $306, aggregat- 
ing $4590, the net loss is only $10,410. In the 
20th year, the policy account would be some- 
what as follows: 


WECRNGUie case cas ass ewatdae $26.35 
Pepense. at HOGG. aicdenecsnnuesase 3.95 
Effective: premiuit. «0-00 cee dieas ees $22.40 
Reserve from previous year....... 287.90 
Interest on $310.30 at 5%.......... 15.52 $325.82 
Mortality COG nas Ree Renae de adeee $10.68 


Reserve carried 306.33 $317.01 


NNR os os i cad awe nee ener maes $ 8.81 





THE SurRPLus 

Our two policy statements show that the in- 
sured paid $4.35 more than was necessary the 
first year and $8.81 in the 20th year, and, of 
course, there was a varying excess through 
intermediate years. 

If the company had realized exactly 3 per 
cent on its invested assets; if the death losses 
had exactly corresponded with the mortality 
tables, and if the entire loading had been 








used yearly, the amount on hand at the end 
of each year would have been the aggregate 
reserves with the accrued interest. We have 
seen, however, that interest earnings in ex- 
cess of the calculated rate, gains from careful 
selection of risks and economy in management 
will create savings. The sum total of these 
savings is called the surplus. 

As the experience of the company in the 
matters of mortality, expense, and interest is 
apt to vary, a portion of the earned surplus is 
retained to provide for contingencies. The 
balance is divided among the policyholders in 
the form of dividends. 

In the case under consideration, the surplus 
the first year is $4.35 and at the end of the 20th 
year $8.81. The company would pay divi- 
dends of about 16 per cent and 34 per cent, 
respectively. 

There are several ways of disposing of divi 
dends. They may be: 

(1) Applied in cash to reduce the succeed- 
ing premium. 

(2) Left with the company to accumulate 
at compound interest. 

(3) Used as a single premium to purchase 
reversionary additions. 

(4) Employed to accelerate the reserve ac- 
cumulation, with a view to curtailing the pre- 
mium-paying period. 

(5) Retained by the company for a certain 
period, to be paid at the end of the stipulated 
time only in the event of the policy being in 
force. 

The first-named option, although the least 
profitable to the policyholder, is the most fre- 
quently exercised; the second is the same in 
effect as the fourth; the last—called the “de- 
ferred dividend system of distribution”—is vir- 
tually abolished. 

To the man 
protection, the privilege of converting his divi- 
dends into paid-up insurance additions to his 
policy should be the most attractive. To il- 
lustrate the working of this method: Let us 
assume that our hypothetical policyholder uses 
his first year’s dividend—16 per cent of the 
premium, $4.35, in this manner. At age 34, 
this amount will buy about $10 of paid-up in- 
surance. In the event of his death in the fol- 
lowing year, $1010 would be paid by the com- 
pany. In the 2oth year, when he is 54 years 
old, his dividend of $8.81 will purchase an 
addition of about $15, which, together with his 
former additions, will have grown to about 
$240. The insured may at any time surrender 
these paid-up additions for their reserve value 
which is available to him in cash in the same 
manner as is the reserve cash value of his 
original policy. 

Another way of looking at the advantage of 
allowing dividends to purchase paid-up addi- 
tions to the policy is as follows: 

Under a twenty payment life policy issued 
at age 33, the contract would have a paid-up 
life insurance value in the seventeenth year of 
about $843. If the dividend apportioned under 
this policy had been allowed to purchase paid- 
up additions, the sum of such additions would 
unquestionably by the end of the seventeenth 
year be sufficient, when added to the paid-up 


whose chief consideration is 
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value of the policy as stated, to produce a 
total paid-up amount of $1000. In this way 
it may be considered that the premium-pay- 
ing period is shortened three years, giving the 
insured a paid-up policy for the original face 
amount after the payment of seventeen pre- 
miums, instead of twenty. 
STANDARD FormMs oF INSURANCE 
Most 
two elements of protection and investment. It 
is for each applicant to decide which of these 
is of greater value to him. 


life insurance policies combine the 


It is possible for the insured to secure either 
of these features without the other. He may 
take a pure endowment, which has no insurance 
element; or he may obtain a contract afford- 
insurance 


ing protection solely. An company 


will undertake to certain sum in the 
event of his death during 
fifteen, or 


nothing to him should he outlive the period. 


pay a 
a period of five, 
ten, twenty years, but to return 
This is pure protection and is called term in- 


surance. It is similar to fire insurance—a 


specific payment to cover a specific risk, with- 
out any contingent benefit. 

Ordinarily the term policy provides for re- 
newal, or extension over another period on the 
same conditions, except for an increased pre- 
mium to correspond with the advanced age. 
The contract also usually includes the privi- 
lege of converting the term policy, at any time, 
The 


these options must in- 


to some permanent form of insurance. 


exercise of either of 
volve a loss, on account of the higher cost of 
insurance at the later age of the insured, un- 
less a change is made to a policy of the same 
date as the original term contract, and this 
generally necessitates the 
siderable amount of money to cover the de- 


outlay of a con- 
ficiency in back premiums. 

Term insurance affords the greatest amount 
of protection temporarily, for a given pre- 
This is the sole advantage to 
It is the lowest in cost 
Beyond a 


mium outlay. 
be urged in its favor. 
and also in serviceable qualities. 
few years, say seven, it is the most expensive 
form of insurance, for the reason that the 
gross payments under it represent net cost, 
whereas under a life or endowment policy the 
wirrender value deducted from the aggregate 
premiums will reduce the net outlay to less 
than under the term policy. 

Term insurance is much in the nature of a 
makeshift. The cases are rare indeed in which 
it is to the best advantage of the insured to 
take it. Occasionally you will come in con- 
tact with a man who cannot pay for an ade- 
quate amount of protection under a higher pre- 
mium. You should give him term insurance, 
but keep closely in touch with him, for the 
purpose of converting his policy as soon as 
possible. 

In the majority of instances, your prospect 
for term insurance will be a business man who 
desires to cover some liability or protect him- 
self against some contingency for a short period 
years, let us say, the term policy may be the 
most economical. However, experience proves 
that, in the majority of cases, the end of the 
calculated period finds the holder of the term 
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ay 


policy still in need of insurance and regret- 
ful that he permanent 
form. Furthermore, the possessor of a term 
contract often wishes that he had paid a higher 
premium and thereby created a collateral Value 
in his policy. 


did not take it on a 


Lire Povicies 

The essential advantage of the ordinary life 
policy is that it affords to the insured the 
greatest amount ot permanent protection for 
his outlay. At age thirty, a man may secure 
to his beneficiary practically any sum by pay- 
ing about 2 per cent of it throughout his life. 
time. If he should attempt to accomplish the 
same object by saving a similar sum annually, 
it would require the compound operation of 
ordinary bank interest during longer than thir. 
ty years, with little more than an even chance 
of his living long enough. 

The chief objection advanced against whole 
life insurance is the apparent necessity of con- 
lifetime. This 
may be obviated by allowing the dividends to 
accumulate with the company. 


tinuing the payments during 


Under this con- 
dition an ordinary life policy, issued at age 
30, should be paid up at about age 65, and in 
the event of premium payments being con- 
tinued thereafter, should mature as an endow- 
ment between the ages 8o and 8s. 

The ordinary life policy is attractive to the 
poor man and the rich man; to the former, 
him to carry an amount 
of protection which he could not afford ata 
higher cost; to the latter, because he can turn 


because it enables 


his surplus money to better account than by 
investing it with an insurance company. In 
the middle class, between these extremes, the 
twenty payment life is the most popular policy. 
It is free from the objection of continuous 
premium payments and involves a_ moderate 
degree of investment. 


Tue Montuiy INcoME Poricy 

Since its introduction, about twenty years 
ago, the income policy in its * various forms 
has steadily grown in popularity. It is the 
most perfect form of protection conceivable, 
and, on this ground, appeals to all classes of 
men having dependents. Men of means will 
frequently take large policies on this form 
when they would not increase their insurance 
upon any other. 

The man of moderate income will take a 
policy of this kind than he will 
one payable in a lump sum. Thousands of 
salaried men go through life without ever pos- 
sessing $5000 at one time. It appears to them 
to be a handsome amount to leave to their 
families. To the same men, who have been 
accustomed to a monthly salary of $100 or 
$150, an income policy of $20 a month will 
seem pitifully small, but that is a liberal equi- 
valent of $5000. In such cases, the income 
policy may be sold in twice the amount of 
ordinary insurance that could be placed. 

The arguments in favor of the monthly in- 
come policy are set forth in succeeding chap- 
ters. 


much larger 


THE ENDOWMENT Po.icy 
When presenting endowment insurance, you 
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are appealing to the motive of gain, or selfish- 
ness. Your canvass will consist of a showing 
of the benefits that will accrue to the pros- 
the contemplated beneficiary, the 
payment of a death claim under the contract. 
being a secondary consideration. 

Every application for insurance would be 
upon the endowment plan, but for the com- 
paratively high cost of this form. The sole 
obstruction to your proposition—the necessity 
for paying the premium—is greater in this case 
than in that of a life policy. It is, therefore, 
more than ever to be urged that when you are 
trying to sell an endowment you keep the cost 
out of your statement until you have created 
the desire. This is not at all difficult. In fact, 
a perfectly logical and lucid presentation of 
your proposition can be made without actually 
mentioning the premium until the close of it. 

You expatiate upon the value of an endow- 
ment policy as a medium for saving—the great 
advantage to a man in receiving, say, $10,000 
when experience and training have qualified him 
to make good use of the money. You will ex- 
plain the paid-up insurance option, using your 
single premium table for the purpose, although 
the figures thus obtained will be somewhat too 
low. You will impress upon him that, through 
the exercise of this option, he may acquire an 
absolute estate of, say, $25,000, which will cost 
nothing to maintain, and which cannot be im- 
paired, unless he chooses to borrow upon it. 
Not one man in 100,000 is worth $25,000 clear 
at any time of his life. 

You will draw attention to the life income 
option, which may be the most attractive to 
him twenty years hence. Your annuity table 
will give you the income that the company 
will pay on a matured endowment. 

You will go on to show your prospect that 
he will not tie his money up beyond control. 
After paying three premiums, he can borrow 
70 per cent of his net payments; in the tenth 
year about 90 per cent; in the fifteenth over 
100 per cent; and at the end of the term the 
company will return him 130 per cent of all 
the money he has paid in premiums, in addi- 
tion to having given him insurance for twenty 
years. 

Now, notice that you have not yet stated the 
cost. You may do so at this stage, when the 
cost will appear less formidable by reason of 


pect, who is 


the alluring picture of the returns. 

A man will sometimes hesitate to take en- 
dowment insurance for fear that he may not 
This consideration 
should not weigh so heavily in the case of en- 
dowment as in that of some less costly form 
of policy. The former is the easier to main- 
tain in the event of monetary stringency, be- 
Cause of its greater loan and surrender values. 

The objection is sometimes raised that if 
man takes endowment insurance he 
incapable of carrying a considerable 
amount of protection when a later need arises. 
This contention is exactly contrary to the fact, 
as the following illustration demonstrates : 

A man aged 25 takes $10,000—20 year en- 
dowment policy, non-par, premium $416.00. At 
the end of ten years he desires, for the pro- 
tection of dependents, the largest amount of 


be able to keep it up. 


a young 
will he 
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insurance possible without increased expendi- 
ture. He ceases payments on the endowment 
policy which is extended for ten years without 
premiums. The $416 thus makes avail- 
able is applied to the purchase at age 35 of 
$19,000 of non-participating straight life in- 
surance. During a period of ten years, the in- 
sured is covered by $29,000 of insurance. At 
the end of 20 years, his $10,000 endowment 
policy expires and the company pays him $4,- 
800. With this money, applied as a single pre- 
mium, he purchases at age 45 $10,000 of paid- 
up life insurance. And from that time on, 
by the continuation of the payment of the orig- 
inal outlay, that is to say $416.000, continues 
to enjoy protection to the extent of $29,000 
during his life. 

The endowment is distinctly an investment— 
and a very good investment, at that. It is a 
fair assumption that the insurance element 
is worth to the insured all that he pays for 
it. If we deduct the term premium for the 
corresponding period from the endowment pre- 
mium, the balance will show a high rate of 
compound interest in the returns. This is a 
logical manner of presenting the matter. 

The opportunities for selling monthly in- 
come endowment are greatly neglected.* This is 
a form of investment insurance which, when 
properly represented, is peculiarly attractive to 
professional men, teachers, and certain classes 
of salaried employees. There are in every 
large city thousands of persons to whom this 
form of insurance can be sold more readily 
than any other. 

Sufficient attention is not paid to long term 
endowments. I strongly recommend you to 
study the features of these carefully, compar- 
ing them with shorter term limited payment 
life policies. The former exhibit the magic 
effects of compound interest, enabling the com- 
pany to convert a small additional annual pay- 
ment into a substantially larger return at the 
end of the period. 

To illustrate the advantageous use you may 
make of the long term endowment: As a rule, 
it will be found easier to sell a forty year 
endowment at a premium of $300 to a man 
aged 35, than a whole life at a premium of 
In the former case, you are offering a 
policy with materially greater current values 
and a definite termination. To the love of kin 
motive, you are adding the appeal to love of 


Ng - 
$270. 


gain. 

\gain: you have a prospect aged 25, to 
whom you are suggesting a twenty payment 
life at a cost of $312. It is highly probable 
that vou could sell him a thirty year endow- 
ment more readily and with greater satisfac- 
tion to himself. For the latter he will pay 
no more than $326. 

On comparison, you will see that there is no 
advantageous feature of the twenty payment 
life which you will fail to find in the endow- 
ment. The only objection that your prospect 
can raise is against the longer term, but that 
may he easily disposed of. If he should de- 
sire to terminate his endowment in twenty 
years, he may do so on terms more favor- 
able than those of the alternative proposi- 


tion. 
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You will find it profitable to make compara- 
tive analyses of these and other policies. The 
practice will promote a better knowledge of 
the forms examined and furnish you with many 
practical canvassing points. For example: In 
the course of such a study you will discover 
that a man aged fifty-five may secure a twen- 
ty year endowment at a premium only slightly 
higher than that of a whole life policy. You 
will generally find that the former is the more 
attractive proposition to him. 


SECURING AND APPROACHING PROSPECTS 


Securing prospects, although a primary 
necessity in the work of a life insurance agent, 
is the least difficult phase of it. Any man of 
ordinary intelligence and mental activity may 
keep his supply of canvassing material con- 
stantly at high-water mark with little effort. 
When we consider that life insurance is al- 
most a universal need, it does not appear that 
there can be any lack of persons favorable 
to an approach on the subject. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that many 
agents overlook the most obvious and ready 
sources of prospects. A single Sunday issue 
of any city paper will afford enough sugges- 
tions in this connection to keep the most active 
man busy for two months, or more. The 
agent who has one policyholder possesses the 
nucleus of unlimited prospects. The registers 
of many highly successful solicitors show that 
each policy recorded was traceable to one pre- 
viously placed. This kind of business repre- 
sents the greatest returns for the energy ex- 
pended. The smaller the circle in which you 
work, the greater the economy of effort. 

If anyone doubts the plentifulness of pros- 
pects, let him make a straight canvass for 
seven hours of six days in succession. He will 
obtain enough material to supply him with 
sixty days’ closing work. This is one of the 
most effective means of securing prospects. 
The degree of success attained will depend 
upon the temperament and qualifications of the 
agent. The man who is an adept at approach 
cannot adopt any better method of seeking 
prospects than the straight canvass. 

Don’t depend upon the lazy agent’s prospect. 
He is everlastingly looking for the rare man 
He is not a salesman. 
He is merely an order clerk. The manager 
can send one of the bookkeepers out to write 
a case of that sort. All vou should look for 
in a prospect is a man reasonably likely to be 
You are not half way 
confidence in your 


who wants insurance. 


interested in insurance. 
efficient unless have 
ability to do the rest. 


you 


[The foregoing are extracts from the book 
“Efficiency,” by the late Forbes Lindsay, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. The book 
is an excellent one for study by industrial in- 
surance agents. Copyright, 1920, by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York.] 


—A, N. Mitchell and A. G. Ramsay, assistant gen- 
eral superintendents of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company of Toronto, have been appointed superin- 
tendents of their departments. These promotions come 
as the result of excellent records. 
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METROPOLITAN ITEMS 


Comparatively Few Changes During 
Past Month 


FOUR NEW DISTRICTS 





Leaders in the Field in Industrial and 
Ordinary Listed 

The last four weeks have shown compara- 
tively few changes in the field where the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company is concerned. 
Four new districts were created which resulted 
in a few transfers and promotions, but this 
was about all. Two of these districts were in 
the Middle Atlantic territory and two in the 
Middle West. Elkhart, Ind., formerly worked 
from South Bend, Ind., as a detached assist- 
ancy, has been made a district with William A. 
Rogge as manager. Two of the districts in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gordon Park and Harvard 
have been divided and the district of West 
Side created. The manager is Hyman Schrank, 
promoted from the position of assistant of the 
Euclid district. The district of Scranton, Pa., 
has been divided and the new district of Lacka- 
wanna created with George L. Katz as man- 
ager. He was transferred from Charleroi. 
There was also created the district of Carbon- 
dale, a detached assistancy point, in charge of 
William J. Richards, manager, formerly as- 
sistant manager of that place. 

James James, manager of Scranton, Pa., died 
and was succeeded by Joseph It. Gross, trans- 
ferred from Kensington, Pa.; Tilman B. 
Thompson, assistant manager at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was promoted to be manager of the 
Springfield, Mo., district, to succeed Michael 

svrne, resigned; Roland S. Middlesworth, man- 
ager of Madison, Wis., resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by William Beringer, transferred from 
the Wausau district, and Timothy J. Crow, 
an assistant manager of McKinley Park, Chi- 
cago, was promoted to be manager of the La 
Crosse, Wis., district, to succeed Joseph Martin 
who retired. 

The ten leading districts in the country at 
large, including the Pacific Coast, in average 
net gain, ordinary business, per man, per month, 
for the year to and including the week of 
April 14 were as follows: Knickerbocker, 
N. Y., Isidor Siegel, manager: Ridgewood, 
N. Y., David Rudberg, manager; Joliet, Ill. 
B. D. Morton, manager; Rockaway, N. Y., 
N. I. Grossman, manager, Oak Park, IIl., 
Gabriel Dunkleman, manager; Greenwich, N. 
Y., A. H. Bruenn, manager; Murray Hill, N. 
Y., D. G. C. Sinclair, manager; Buffalo, N. Y.., 
Dr. G. S. Staniland, manager; St. Clair, Mich., 
W. C. Martin, manager; Auburn Park, IIl., M. 
T. Navin, manager. 

For the same business the ten leading agents 
and agents unattached were: Charles Levy, 
agent unattached, Passaic, N. J.; Frank Marcus, 
agent, Knickerbocker, N. Y.; Henry Klein, 
agent, Knickerbocker, N. Y.; W. F. Thons- 
sen, agent unattached, Arlington, D. C.; Jacob 
Ratner, agent unattached, Jersey City, N. J.; 
John Garni, Jr., agent, Salina, N. Y.; A. W. 
Darasz, agent, St. Clair, Mich.; M. J. Zucker- 
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man, agent, Norwich, Conn.; Samuel Schwartz, 
agent unattached, Cleveland, Ohio; Alexander 
Kessler, agent, Harrowgate, Pa. 

In average industrial increase for the year 
to and including the week of May 5 in the 
country at large the leading districts were: 
Onondaga, N. Y., J. G. Ciciarelli, manager; Im- 
perial Valley, Calif., W. E. Shaw, manager ; 
Monroe, N. Y., L. D. Benn, manager; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., R. R. Lawrence, manager; 
LaFayette Park, Mo., F. M. Oerter, manager ; 
Webster, Mass., J. C. Stevens, manager; Mor- 
risania, N. Y., G. A. Weigel, manager; Oil 
City, Pa., J. E. Carney, manager; Miami, Fia., 
S. W. 
J. F. Irving, manager. 

The following agents and agents unattached 


Durrance, manager; Elmhurst, N. Y., 


in the industrial field in amount of gross in- 
crease for the year to and including the week 
of May 35, were: Ignatz Glucksman, agent un- 
attached, Newark, N. J.;: Diamond, 
agent, Knickerbocker, N. Y.; Carl Wildman, 
agent, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; R. E. Chiaviello, 
agent, Passaic, N. J.; Hyman Siegel, agent un- 
attached, Chelsea, N. Y.; Lawrence Patella, 
agent, Fordham, N. Y.; F. H. 
Manchester, N. H.; Adolph Maurice, agent, 
Central Park, N. Y.; R. M. Libby, agent un- 
attached, Portland, Me.; Thomas Dyer, agent, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Meyer 


Potvin, agent, 


The Iron Links of Destiny 
By Wirizt1Am C. Morton 

We forge our own links. They represent 
our past. They depict our future. If ours 
has been a successful life, our destiny is con- 
nected by a chain of real iron. If a failure, 
it represents a broken link, a misfit life, an ill 
guided course, and a miserable existence. 

The links of destiny may be said to be com- 
posed of honesty, sobriety, courage, faithful- 
ness, perseverance and character. No success- 
full insurance man from president to agent 
lacks these qualities. They are success essentials. 
They are the insignia of accomplishment, and 
entitle their wearer to the laurels of victory. 
They are the armor of successful agents and 
superintendents. They are the qualities for 
which executives bid. 

Happy is the man whose success not only 
makes him proud, but also makes him con- 
servative in the estimate of others. General 
Grant never boasted of his victories, and 
George Washington never proclaimed himself 
king or emperor. Herein, to my way of think- 
ing, lies the secret of success. 

The combination of honesty, sobriety, cour- 
age, faithfulness and perseverance in any man, 
spells a character that cannot be daunted. 
That’s how great men forge their own links. 
We can do likewise. 

One wise man has said, “Sow an act, reap 
a habit; sow a habit, reap a character; sow a 
character and reap a destiny.” After all, our 
destiny is nothing more than the harvest time 
of our past days. It’s the culmination of a 
successful career, or a blighted failure. 

The beauty and glory of the insurance pro- 
fession is that we not only forge the links of 
our own destiny, but help to influence the 





What act could be 
more noble than teaching the poor the value of 
insurance protection, or the middle class, salary 


destinies of our fellows. 


earners, the value of thrift in income insurance, 
or the rich, the soundness of insurance invest- 
Insurance companies are the only in- 
stitutions that make it possible to redeem our 
Insurance makes it possible 
for us to choose any amcunt for our estate, and 
in case of premature death, our dreams auto- 
matically become a reality. 

We are, therefore, not only forging the links 
of our own destiny, but doing what the Bible 
calls “undefiled religion,” that is, “Visiting the 
widows and the orphans in their afflictions.” I 
might further add that we are not only visit- 
ing. We are ministering, serving, helping in 


ment! 


good intention. 


times of need. 

It, therefore, behooves us to forge the iron 
links of destiny into an implacable character, 
and together, let the entire insurance profession 
march together under the banner of service. 
Such, indeed, will be “a grand and glorious 
feeling.” 

We forge our own links, Let’s do the job 
well! 


The Appeal to Self Interest 
3y Miss R. T. APPEL 
Agent, New York Life Insurance Ccmpany 


My prospect was a college man thirty-five 
of age, who had a wife and three 
children. Upon analysis, from the standpoint 
of a program, I found that his insurance was 
far below his requirements From my talks 
with him I gathered that his present accumu- 
lation of insurance had been taken in response 
to the underwriters’ stressing of the point of 
protection. I, too, felt that this method of 
exciting the interest of my prospect was an 
admirable one. 

For some reason my prospect did not re- 
spond, and all my efforts to get him to act 
were fruitless. I had prepared the foilowing 
features: 

1. Fund for unforeseen contingencies oc- 
curring at death. 

2. Educational program for the children. 

3. A specific sum to pay the mortgage on 
his home. 

4. An income for his wife during her lfe- 
time. 

5. A retirement fund for himself at the age 
of sixty; and, 

6. A monthly income for the prospect in 
case of permanent disability. 

Every feature of this program appealed to 
my prospect, but a final deciston to put his 
name on the dotted line fer the increased in- 
surance necessary to carry out this program 
seemed like an impossibility. He admitted that 
he could afford the premium; every provision 
in the program carried out his desires; but 
back in his mind was something that restrained 
him from closing the matter. 

I went back to my office determined to find, 
either in my interview or in the arrangement 
of a program, the thing that would help to 
clinch the proposition. I reread the program, 


years 








not once, but a dozen times, end wich each 
reading something, at first almost indefinable 


shaped itself in my mind. I reasoned that if 
every feature in this program carried out his 
wishes, protecting those dear to him as if he 
were alive, then some motive, possibly one 
greater than protection, exercised a restraining 
influence on him. I recalled that in the course 
of my interviews with the prospect, whenever 
I referred to “insurance as an investment,” his 
response always indicated a lively interest. He 
spoke to me of various investments he had 
made and what he hoped to realize from them. 
Obviously, he was not thinking in terms of 
protection for those dependent upor him. 
What he hoped to get out of these investments 
was something tangible for his own use dur- 
ing his lifetime as well as for kis dependents. 

Progressing along the line of thought I 
looked at the program again, and found that 
near the end was the provision for his retire- 
ment fund, and I realized that this feature. 
from the prospect’s point of view, was some- 
how lost in the cloud. of sentiment raised in 
the consideration of the first fovr features of 
this plan. It occurred to me that in the re- 
tirement feature lay the real appeal to make 
the prospect act. It struck me that this pros- 
pect was probably interested primarily in what 
he could realize for himself during his life- 
time, and that the answer to my problem lay 
in the last provision, viz.: the retirement fund. 

Therefore, I revised the program by putting 
the retirement fund first, the disability feature 
second, and all the others in the same order 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION 


PRUDENTIAL NOTES 





Important Changes in the 


Field 


Several 





LEADERS IN ORDINARY 





Additions to Old Guard Listed—Winners 
of Merit Button 

A number of promotions and changes are 

announced by the Prudential Insurance Com- 

pany of America, Newark, as having taken 

place within the organization. George L. Spotts 


as they appeared in the original program. I 
called on the prospect a few days later and 
presented the same program, revised merely as 
to the order of the provisions. After empha- 
sizing the retirement and disability features, I 
closed my prospect and proceeded to arrange 
the medical examination for the additional 
$30,000 insurance. 

I am convinced, since it worked in this case, 
that in many cases, if the underwriter made 
his appeal to the prospect from the standpoint 
of selfish instinct and how the 
would benefit him after a certain period of 
years during his lifetime, he would be more 
deeply interested and more likely to sign the 


investment 


application. 





This is one of the prize talks made hefore the T!ni 
versity Life Underwriters in New York city. The 
organization is the alumni association for graduates 
of the life insurance training course of New York 
University, and its regular meetings are a_ fertile 
source of interesting and helpful suggestions for life 
insurance agents. 


of the Philadelphia Number 1 district ang 
Idward A. Donnelly of the Philadelphia Num. 
ber 6 district were recently raised to the posj- 
tions of assistant superintendents. Their ad. 
vancements are the result of maintaining 3 
consistent volume of production during the past 
year. John A. King of Kansas City, Kan., js 
another of the new 1924 assistant superintend- 
ents, and his success during the short time of 
his management has been noteworthy. Frank 
Thomas, assistant superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Number 2 district, continued in scoring 
such an excellent record after his first promo- 
tion that he has been advanced to superintend- 
ent of the Cleveland Number 4 district. 

Agent Richard H. Wagner of | Milwaukee 
Number 1 will become the assistant superin- 
tendent of that district; D. F. Osborne, long 
promised a better position as a reward for his 
good record in the production of ordinary and 
industrial, becomes the head of the Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., agency with the title of assistant 
superintendent; George H. Vornholt and Ross 
S. Marsden of Kansas City Kan. and Water- 
loo, Iowa, will be assistant superintendents in 
their respective districts. 

Superintendent P. F. Kielty of the Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., district has the distinction of lead- 
ing the entire field in both ordinary net in- 
crease and ordinary net increase proportionate 
for the year 1924. Following close in the wake 
of Superintendent Kielty is Agent E. C. Holla- 
baugh of the Oil City, Pa., district, who leads 
among the high producers of Division E in 
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PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE FOR 1923 


| | HARPER’S LIFE INSURANCE LIBRARY 


Life Underwriting as a Career—By Edward A. Woods 
President Edward A. Woods Co., General Agents, Equitable 
Life Insurance Co.; Ex-president National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Analyzing Life Situations for 
Griffin M. Lovelace, Director, Life Insurance Training Course, 
New York University. 


The Psychology of Selling Life Insurance—By Dr. E. K. 
Strong, Jr., School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Selling Life Insurance—By Dr. John A. Stevenson, Second 
Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society; Formerly 


$2.35 
Insurance Needs—By 


Price, $2.40 Delivered. 


Price, $4.25 Delivered. 


GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. .83 PER CENT. 





(Aim IM TRE Ro.............. 
aim IN TRCOME...............: 
ere om Aeweo................ 
AVERAGE GAIN IN ALLITEMS... 


SPECIAL DELIVERY. 
T. F. BARRY, 


Gen’! Mngr. and Founder. 


.31 PER CENT. 


26 PER CENT. 


.23 PER CENT. 


41 PER CENT. 


This is away above the average of all Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States Combined. 


CLAIMS PAID BY RADIO—TELEGRAPH—AND 


President, 











Director School of Life Insurance Salesmanship. Price, 
$3.75 Delivered. 
Meeting Objections—By Dr. John A. Stevenson. Price, 


$1.60 Delivered. 


House of Protection—By Griffin M. Lovelace. 
Delivered. 


Price, $1.60 





SEND FOR NEW HARPER BOOK 


CONSTRUCTIVE SALESMANSHIP 
By Dr. John A. Stevenson 

“Keen as the edge of a sharp knife. It goes straight to 
the heart of things and places before the salesman the very 
life principle of his business. One would like to quote freely 
from this most fascinating book, but the best way for the 
reader is to buy the book. He will read it as if it were a 
‘best seller’ as it may well become.’’—ZJnsurance. 

PRICE $3.00 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 





T. B. Donaldson Tells of Federation 
Work 


ACTS AS ARBITER 


Interesting Phase of Pennsylvania Organ- 
izations’ Accomplishments 

President Thomas B. Donaldson, of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, in his ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of that body 
in Pittsburgh on Tuesday of this week, showed 
how varied and important the work of the or- 
ganization has become. The work of the ad- 
yisory board was thoroughly reviewed as well 
as its educational efforts, which have been 
broad. Of interest also was his description of 
the arbitration work undertaken by it, and on 
that subject he said: 


One of the eight expressed purposes of the 
advisory board plan, number 6, reads as fol- 
lows: “To serve individually and collectively 
so as to prevent disputes between policyhold- 
ers and home offices, to the end that adjust- 
ments may be had and litigation avoided or 
terminated.” 

Merely to emphasize matters, [ll state that | 
wrote that particular section and | had in mind 
a delimte situation for the future. | had in 
mind that the majority of disputes between poi- 
Icyholders, companies, brokers, agents would 
be best settled by men and women in the busi- 
ness serving as arbitrators. Clear thinging is 
becoming a rarity. Attorneys are called in; 
but attorneys themselves often express annoy- 
ance at the silly reliance upon their profession 
by so-called business men who are better able 
to determine and pass upon facts and customs 
of their business than is an attorney. The mass 
of alleged complaints which [I saw when with 
the insurance department, the ease with which 
most of them could have been settled by a 
group of insurance men, the need for local 
handling of these cases, so as to aid the home 
office, by the advisory boards—all these bring 
me to a plea for arbitration as one of the domi- 
nant things for boards to do, the issues neces- 
sarily being referred to them by home offices, 
policyholders or the department. 

You will find in the standard fire policy an 
appraisal provision. This is practically arbi- 
tration. But, unless a statute provides, arbitra- 
tion awards cannot be enforced. This evil was 
remedied in one State, when in 1920 New York 
enacted a law permitting an arbitration award 
to be entered as a judgment with all force and 
effect of a court verdict in civil cases. The 
outcome was the chartering, in 10922, of the 
Arbitration Society of America, maintained 
by voluntary contributions. Its management 
comprises the highest business, educational. 
legal brains of New York. The work it is 
doing is simply superb. 

Attorneys themselves are as eager for expe- 
dition in adjustments out of court as are lay- 
men. As an exception, I proffered to an attor- 
ney tor a company that a dispute regarding 
payment of a fire loss be settled by the ad- 
visory board of one of our counties. He re- 
fused—because he was afraid to trust it in 
conclusion of facts, as distinct from abstruse 
law, by real insurance men. They would have 
made his company pay. ; 

The Philadelphia board has an arbitration 
section and it has done commendable work. 
The Federation’s aim is that board represen- 
tatives prevail upon home offices so that, in 
cases where reference is practicable and sensi- 
ble, the local board will sit-in and aid in ar- 
riving at adjustment of many disputes. 
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Basic Arguments 

In the previous article of this series | enu- 
merated and gave you arguments for prac- 
tically all popular excuses offered by prospects 
for not buying income protection. | do not 
expect or even suggest that vou attempt to 
memorize these arguments word for word. I 
have given them to you merely as a_ basis 
upon which to work—as a foundation for your 
own individual way of presenting your policies. 
Use your own language all you want, but build 
it around these answers. They have been suc- 
cessfully used by men who have developed 


large premium incomes and therefore are 
worthy of repetition. Burn them into your 
mind. 


Below I give you a few sharp-pointed para- 
graphs that may be used in almost any sales 
presentation. No matter what form of resist- 
ance your prospect employs, some or all of 
them can be used to distinct advantage. But, 


} 


of course, they must be inserted at opportune 


moments during the interview. Here they are: 

“Tt is better to be safe than sorry.” 

‘A man can better afford to pay the cost of 
protecting his income while he is up and around 
than he can afford to take the chance of paying 
several times the amount when he is on the 
flat of his back.” 

“Tf you live over Saturday and Sunday you 
stand a good chance to live another week.” 

“Tuberculosis is the only cause of death 
ereater than accidents.” 

“Over 15 per cent of all accidents are caused 
by automobiles.” 

“Over 1,500,000 persons are constantly dis- 
abled by disease.” 

“Sooner or later you will be disabled—you 
cannot stand up to die.” 

Try these out on your next prospect. 

F 
Know Your Own Poritctes AND THOSE OF 
Your CoMPETITORS 

There is nothing so pitiful in salesmanship 
as a solicitor unable to give a definite and 
clear-cut answer to a question asked by a pros- 
pect. And yet there are many salesman of in- 
surance who daily plod the streets with insuffi- 
cient knowledge of their own policies to in- 
telligently reply to inquiries that may at any 
moment be put to them by prospective buyers. 

We dare say that many sales are lost on ac- 
count of salesman answering questions in a 
doubtful manner. 

A perfect familiarity with all your own 
policies is absolutely essential to success in 
soliciting. Make yourself so thoroughly con- 
versant with every clause of every contract 
that you will be prepared at all times to meet 
any situation that might arise in a discussion 
of coverage. 

While hardly as important, it is also advis- 
able to keep posted on the policies of your com- 
petitors. To be able to point out this or that 
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short-coming in Mr. Prospect’s present contract 
without referring to it, convinces him that you 
know your business; it instills confidence and 
will help you materially in closing sales. 

But from the foregoing do not for a mo- 
ment think I am encouraging you to involve 
yourself in technical discussions or “knock” 
your competitor. To the contrary, want you 
to avoid the spider’s web as much as possible 
and under no circumstances “knock.” 

I urge you to study your own policies and 
the other fellow’s so well that you can discuss 
them word for word in a business-like way 
when the occasion demands it—study them from 
top to bottom, both sides, and inside and out- 
side. Never let a prospect “stump” you. 


Oxe Or Two Carts vs. More 
Every salesman has had the expertence of 
a prospect week after week be- 
That is 
Such a prospect can be made 


calling upon 
fore getting a definite “ves” or “no.” 
a wasted energy. 
to give you a definite answer at either the first 
or second call. 

The average man you interview is prone to 
procrastinate and the average salesman is too 
willing to let him “get away with it’—not be- 
cause the salesman wants to delay the taking 
of the application but because he is afraid of 
He lacks 


the courage to compel immediate action. 


losing the sale if force is applied. 


In some instances it is true that too much 
pressure at the first or second call will cost you 
a sale but in the majority of cases we do not 
Of course, tact and diplo- 
macy must be employed at all times so as 
to obviate any thought on the part of the pros- 
pect that he is being urged to a decision. And, 


believe that it will. 


needless to say, each prospect must be handled 
in a way best suited to his temperament. There 
can be no fixed rule applicable to all. 

In my opinion there is more danger of losing 
a case permitted to drag along indefinitely than 
there is in the one brought to a conclusion at 
the first or second call. Why? Simply because 
the longer a man is allowed to think the proposi- 
tion over the more opportunity he has to also 
think of the many other places he has to put his 
money. And again, there is always the chance 
that a competitor will drop in and take advan- 
tage of the educational work you have done. 
That has happened many times. 


The leader of the “Leaders’ Club” of a large 
insurance sales organization concluded after 
many years’ experience that, save in the excep- 
tional case, two would be the maximum num- 
ber of calls he would make on any one prospect. 
And it is interesting to note that he did not be- 
come the star producer of his company until | 
he started operating on this basis. 

You are selling insurance against loss of 
time, an asset just as valuable to you as to the 
prospect; therefore conserve it by not making 
unnecessary calls. 
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PITTSBURGH GATHERING 


Pennsylvania Federation Calls Out 
Big Crowd 


VARIETY FEATURES PROGRAM 


Many Subjects Covered by Men Able in 
Their Lines 

PirtspurGH, Pa., May 20.—An attendance 
of over 1000 and a widely varied and conse- 
quently interesting program featured the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania. The meeting was 
opened here by A. E. McCloskey, general chair- 
man of the convention committee, who outlined 
the convention plans in a short and pithy sum- 
mary of the business to come. 

R. W. Martin, city solicitor, made a wel- 
coming address on behalf of Mayor Magee, 
who was unable to attend. He spoke of the 
importance of the insurance business and its 
wonderful development, and voiced the pleas- 
ure that Pittsburgh felt at being the convention 
city. Samuel D. Clyde of Chester, Pa., re- 
sponded with an appreciation of Mr. Martin’s 
remarks and pointed out the clean methods of 
insurance and its great value in extending 
credit and aiding commercial life. Individual 
initiative has been and is the bulwark of this 
country and any intrusion of the government 
into business will destroy this bulwark. Mr. 
Clyde strongly endorsed Secretary Mellon and 
President Coolidge for their efforts to uphold 
these principles. 

The speech of Thomas B. Donaldson, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation and Ex- 
Commissioner of Insurance of Pennsylvania, 
is reviewed on another page of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 


The Tuesday afternoon session was called to 
order by William M. Goodwin of Bethlehem, 
Pa., who dealt with the advisory board plan 
and argued that the plan could be of great 
use to fire insurance companies if they desired 
to co-operate. Their present feeling, he said, 
is that it is an interference and this feeling is 


promoted by special agents who desire often 
to take a chance that some appointments will 
prove favorable in spite of indications to the 
contrary. 

Mrs. Mary L. Fletcher, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Federation, spoke on the Insurance 
Federation, its ethical and public relations. 
She outlined the average layman’s attitude and 
lack of understanding of insurance. 

The next speaker was George Muldaur, of 
the Underwriters Laboratories, who reviewed 
the history of the origin of his organization and 
stated that in thirty years the Underwriters 
Laboratories grew from an organization em- 
ploving two persons to one employing 200 in 
its home office and many more in 140 agencies. 
The functioning of the Laboratories was very 
interestingly explained by Mr. Muldaur, who 
told his hearers that over 400 types of fire 
doors are listed as satisfactory by this organi- 
zation and that over 700,000,000 devices have 
been stamped by Underwriters Laboratories 
during the past year. J. K. Kane, chairman of 
the volunteer committee to bring about the 
abolishment of the 10 per cent differential al- 
lowed by the State fund, then made his report, 
saying that such proposal by the Commissioner 
had been overruled by the Governor. Mr. 
Kane consulted with Mr. Donaldson and James 
Murray, who suggested a volunteer committee. 
A request to sixty men to serve was unani- 
mously responded to, the committee received a 
hearing, and the matter was referred to the 
manager of the State fund. An answer was 
advanced by the manager and a brief refuting 
his arguments was submitted by the committee, 
whereupon a further reply was made by the 
manager of the State fund. <A decision has 
been repeatedly urged since early in April, but 
to date none has been received. A resolution 
was introduced by Wallace N. Reid endorsing 
the action of the committee and pledging the 
support of the Federation. The resolution was 
carried. 


TALKS ON CHECK FORGERY 


Robert R. Phipps, manager of the check 
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forgery department of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, gave an interesting demonstration 
of the importance of this branch of insurance. 
He pointed out that the losses by forgeries 
are much larger than is generally realized, 
because of the desire of most business houses 
to hush up such occurrences. A recent test 
conducted by him consisted of writing twenty- 
five concerns for facsimiles of checks that 
had been raised, to use for advertising pur- 
poses. The replies, some of which he read, 
all decried any publicity. He went on to show 
that forgers have means for combating every 
known device for safety, including certifica- 
tion, and it is only necessary to bring out the 
facts in order to sell the insurance. 

George E. Turner of the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House of Indianapolis spoke on 
the subject entitled “Sewing Government 
Patches on Our Business Pants.” Mr. Turner 
discussed the present interference of govern- 
ment in business and urged serious considera- 
tion of proper combative methods to wipe out 
this interference and see that the younger gen- 
eration realize the seriousness of the situation 
and the importance of independent business. 
One’s own patriotic conduct will help to stem 
this tide of bureaucracy. We must get back 
to fundamental principles. Seventeenth-cen- 
tury notables realized that the State must not in- 
terfere in private enterprise; the situation is no 
different to-day. The evening session was made 
up of addresses by William D. Winter, James 
L. Madden, George W. Lee and G. E. Larsen. 
Following the several talks, the balance of the 
evening was given over to dancing. 


A Novet SvuBject 

“Lightning and Lightning Insurance” was 
discussed by G. F. Larson of Dodd & 
Struthers, of Harrisburg. He pointed out 
some very interesting facts in connection with 
the use of lightning rods. He also explained 
something of the methods of ordinary bolts of 
lightning and why certain types of buildings 
are particularly subject to danger, when others 
of similar construction remain unscathed. 
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CASUALTY REINSURANCE 





For Miscellaneous Casualty Companies 
Public Liability, Automobile Liability, Employers’ Liability, 
Compensation Catastrophe, Accident and Health. 


For Life Insurance Companies 
Double Indemnity for Accidental Death, Total and Perma- 
nent Disability, and Premium Waiver. 


For Brokers 


Excess Covers for Clients who are self-insurers on liability 
and compensation. 





Our nearest office will promptly answer inquiry. 






EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


E. G. Trimble, President 


‘KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
719 DetwiLer BuILpDING 50 PINE STREET 
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Maryland Casualty Insurance Lines 


Accident 


Workmen's 
Compensation 


Liability 


Automobile 


Elevator 
Coal Mine 
Plate Glass 


Sprinkler Leakage 








Water Damage 
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Surety Bonds 








Satisfying Agents and Policyholders 


HEREVER the Maryland Casualty Company does 
business it enjoys an enviable reputation. It has 
adopted the policy of treating its policyholders with 
the greatest degree of consideration. From the issuing of 
policies to the payment of claims it gives only the very best 
service. 
From every section agents and policyholders speak in 
the highest terms of the Company. The record and strength 
of The Maryland are valuable assets to its agents. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
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COMBINATION AUTOMOBILE  INSUR- 
ANCE MANUAL 
A Comprehensive Loose Leaf Volume from 
Which the Underwriter Can Quickly 
Gather All Needed Information 

One of the most useful books devised in re- 
cent years for the use of underwriters is the 
Combination Automobile Insurance Manual, 
compiled and published by the Automotive Ser- 
vice Bureau. This is an attractive loose-leaf 
volume which gives all the information needed 
for the intelligent underwriting of automobile 
risks. It is very comprehensive, embracing all 
standard rules and rates for all classes of cov- 
erage for the entire country, in the home office 
edition. The book is also offered in what is 
styled a field edition, embracing sections 
designated as Eastern, Southern, Western and 
Pacific. 

In this book the information is quickly avail- 
able and is presented in standard size pages, 
handy for the pocket and which lie open, flat 
and are easily accessible for ready reference. 

As changes in data occur, the publishers issue 
revised pages so that the book is thus kept 
always up-to-date. 

Agents and brokers find this a most useful 
and serviceable volume, for it presents full data 
and enables the immediate quotation of rates 
for ali coverages, without the necessity of re- 
ferring to several other manuals. 

Rules and rates covering public 
property damage, collision, fire and theft insur- 
ance are given, as are also list prices, symbols 
and serial numbers of all makes of automo- 
biles, from 1914 to date. Territorial definitions 
by State, county, city and town are also pre- 
sented for the entire country, in the home office 
In the field edition rules and rates 
cover all forms of insurance for the particu- 
lar sections and symbols are shown back to 
1914, but list prices and serial numbers are 
given only from 1921 to date. 

It is manifest from this brief description 
that the Combination Automobile Insurance 
Manual is a most valuable work not only for 
agents and brokers, but also for companies, 
which, by its use, may quickly check up poli- 
cies by referring only to this single volume. 


liability, 


edition. 


The current edition is sold in a choice of 
bindings, the standard size of page being 7A 
by 4% inches. The standard binding, of the 
wing-fastener type, is furnished in green silk 
cloth, stamped in gold, the price for the home 
office edition being $4.60 and for the field edi- 
tion $4.00 each. Ring binders can be supplied 
for the home office edition with 114-inch rings, 
leather cover, for $3.00 extra, or in leatherette 
for $1.75 extra; and the field edition in ring 
binder, costs $2.25 extra and in leatherette $1.50 
extra. 

This book, in view of its numerous benefits, 
business short-cuts and Savings in time and 
work, will undoubtedly appeal to an increas- 
ing number of companies, agents and brokers. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selling Agents 

CHICAGO OFFICE 135 William St. 

Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 


HEADS PERSONAL A. &. H. UNDER-=- 
WRITERS 
J. E. Ahern Elected Chairman—Important 
Statistical Report 
John E. Ahern, secretary of the accident 
department of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, was elected chairman of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters last week at the annual meeting, at 


which thirty companies were represented. Mr. 
Ahern will succeed Richard H. Thompson, 
fourth vice-president of the Maryland Cas- 


ualty of Baltimore, who so very successfully 
served for three years that on the eve of his 
retirement he was accorded a rising vote of 
thanks. 

The salient feature of the meeting proved to 
be the report of the committee of five on health 
3enedict D. Flynn, secre- 
chairman. As the 


statistics, of which 
tary of the Travelers, is 
termination of three years’ work, the commit- 
tee presented a pamphlet embodying the health 
insurance experience of sixteen companies for 
the year of I92t on a volume of nearly $6,- 
000,000 in premiums by age policy forms. In 
all the years during which health underwriting 
has been carried on there has been practically 
no foundation of experience upon which to base 
premiums, but with this work completed it is 
believed that it will be the solution of the 
country’s problem in finding a statistical basis 
for underwriting health insurance. 

Three companies took the occasion to resign 
from the bureau, two having decided not to 
enter the accident field. The other con- 
templated doing only an industrial disability 
business. Four companies admitted to 
membership; the Eagle Indemnity, the Stand- 
ard Life of Pittsburgh, the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty of New York, and the Central West Cas- 
ualty of Detroit; which brings the member- 
ship up to a total of fifty companies. 


were 


Maryland Casualty Issues Special Auto 
Accident Policy 
The Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 


more, has recently issued a special automobile 
accident policy which, while affording a needed 
protection, is designed as an “opener” for 
larger accident policies as well as for other 
kinds of coverage. The special auto accident 
policy specifies a principal sum of $1,500 at an 
annual premium of $5 and a principal sum of 
$5,000 at an annual premium of $10. 

The protection afforded embraces accidental 
injury or death while operating, driving, rid- 
ing in, repairing or cranking an automobile; 
due to explosion or burning of an automobile; 
from suffocation caused by gas from an auto- 
mobile exhaust; on account of being struck or 
run down by an automobile while walking on 
or across a public highway. A weekly in- 
demnity of $25 is payable every four weeks 
for a period not exceeding twenty-six weeks 
and partial disability for a period not exceed- 
ing four weeks is granted at the rate of $12.50. 
Separate allowance of $15 weekly is made 
when hospital treatment or a graduate nurse 
is required, but this is not to exceed four 
weeks. 
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RECIPROCAL BILL IN CONTROVERSY 
Hearings in Massachusetts Bring Out Wide 
Difference of Opinion 

Boston, Mass., May 19.—The reciprocal bill, 
which has now been before the legislative com- 
mittees and the principal topic of conversation 
among insurance men for some months, con- 
tinues to be of interest. 

“The final fight” in the words of the Boston 
dailies, began last week before the Senate ways 
and means committee. At its public hearing on 
the.bill representatives of several of the lead- 
ing Massachusetts life insurance companies ap- 
peared and declared that unless such legisla- 
tion is enacted they fear they will be driven 
out of Missouri and other States having re- 
ciprocal exchanges which are not now allowed 
to do business in this State. 

Guy W. Cox, vice-president of the John 
Hancock; Chandler Bullock, vice-president of 
the State Mutual Life, and Frank Hodgkins, 
counsel for the Massachusetts Mutual, were 
among the principal speakers. 

Mr. Bullock said that the six Massachusetts 
life insurance companies have 175,568 policies 
in force in Missouri, carry $155,788.000 insur- 
ance, receive premiums amounting to $5,000,- 
000 and have investments of $39,000,000. He 
stated that because Massachusetts has refused 
to grant reciprocity to Missouri these com- 
panies are likely to be driven out of the West- 
ern State. 

Mr. Hodgkins said: 
we are afraid of this situation.” 

Mr. Cox stated the bill now pending is a 
safe and sound form of insurance and that the 


“We are here because 
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SALESMEN WANTED! 


Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
for All or Part Time to Sell Old Line Life 


Insurance. 


Attractive Policies. Liberal Commissions. Both 


Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 
If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop That 


Leak in Your Income by Placing Your Declined 


Business With Us. 


TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 





























of their prospects. 


vinced them that it pays to 


A new Book by William Alexander entitled 


--engpne 5 || ONE HUNDRED Ways 
BY THE ACR CANVASSING 


Children in the Kimberly region FOR 
played with diamonds not knowing 
their use or value. New agents may LIFE INSURANCE 
be handed a city directory full of "Thin te the Sith tack of the 


leads and make little use of the 


opportunity. ALEXANDER EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Names are just names to the agent who has not been It contains many canvassing plans contributed by 
taught what constitutes a prospect, who has not been successful agents. The comments of the author 
—— to seek out life insurance needs and care for greatly enhance the value of the plans quoted. 
em. . . . . . . . 
This valuable aid to salesmanship is divided into 
Lincoln National Life agents are schooled in the pur= twenty chapters, each dealing with certain phases of 
pose of protection and the fitting of policies to the needs the art and practice of selling life insurance. 


Thei i 2 5 > = 
Pe OES: SAE CO Many Examples of Insurance Needs and How to 


Provide for Them are incorporated in this book of 350 
pages, which is clearly printed, is well arranged for 






















( Ine BIE 6 . THE (’) * practical use, with copious sub-headings to enable the 
(LINK UP J aac: N LINCOLN) agent to readily find and utilize methods of treating 
particular problems, and is substantially bound. 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. PRICE, $3.50 
anal THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA Publishers 
Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY.CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1923 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets...... $6,595,010 
CO i baeo teres 1,000,000 
IE 5 G03 2h ore 608,817 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 

















COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


-———-- 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


ee 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


opposition from the agents of the casualty and 
fire insurance companies has been based upon 
fear of competition. 

Walter Chorn, former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Missouri, termed the letter written 
by Professor Wambaugh, authority on insur- 
ance law at Harvard Law School, in which the 
Harvard professor criticised the reciprocal in- 
surance bill, “like a letter from a ten-year old 
baby.” He said that he had the greatest re- 
spect for the professor’s knowledge of insur- 
ance law but that this letter, addressed to the 
members of the legislature, was “simply 
ludicrous.” 

Edward C. Stone, representing the opponents 
of the bill, called Mr. Chorn to task for his 
criticism of Professor Wambaugh. He said 
that the bill before the committee had not been 
seen by the opponents of the reciprocal plan, 
and that it was voted out of the insurance com- 
mittee without a discussion of the bill by the 
entire committee. 





INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
CONFERENCE 
Executive Committee Meets—Annual Con- 

vention in Pittsburgh, October 27-28 

At the executive session of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission in Philadelphia last week, 
the Insurance Advertising Conference was offi- 
cially accepted as a department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

The executive committee of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference assembled in Philadel- 
phia as guests of the Insurance Company of 
North America and an extensive program was 
planned for the semi-annual convention to be 
held in Pittsburgh, October 27 and 28. Be- 
fore the convention closed, various committees 
were appointed to arrange plans for the forth- 
coming meeting and for the election of officers. 
Among those appointed on the nominating com- 
mittee were: 

Harry A. Warner, supervisor of publicity, 
the Maryland Casualty Company; Miss Flor- 
ence E. Barrett, Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, and W. A. Randall, adver- 
tising manager, Missouri State Life Insurance 
Association. A. W. Spaulding, editor, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Co., and H. V. 
Chapman, advertising manager, Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Co., will act as tellers. 


ENLARGES MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
U. S. F. & G. Makes New Effort to Stem 
Compensation Losses 

Battimore, Mp., May 19.—An enlargement 
of the medical department of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company throughout 
the country has been ordered by President R. 
Howard Bland to take care of increasing vol- 
ume of accident and health and workmen’s 
compensation business. Dr. D. Z. Dunnott, 
formerly chief surgeon of the Western Mary- 
land Railway and during the war head of the 
railway physicians and surgeons of the United 
States, has been appointed chief medical 
director, and Dr. W. H. Burroughs, who has 
been with the company’s casualty claim de- 
partment, has been named assistant. Mr. Bland 
said: 

About 90 per cent of the problems involved 
in adjustment of claims under workmen’s com- 
pensation policies are medical and can best be 
handled by experienced doctors having an inti- 
mate knowledge of modern methods of medical 
survey. 

The problem of trying to make a profit un- 
der present conditions is one of the most diffi- 
cult with which casualty companies are con- 
fronted. 

The problem is being vigorously attacked 
from every angle and I am convinced that 
substantial improvement in loss ratios can be 
effected by relying more upon the medical and 
surgical profession for the investigations and 
settlement of workmen’s compensation claims. 

Dr. Dunnott, with the assistance of Dr. 
Burroughs, will undertake the reorganization 
and enlargement of the company’s staff of 
physicians and surgeons throughout the coun- 
try and will have direct supervision of adjust- 
ments of accident and health and workmen’s 
compensation claims, co-operating with the 
company’s general claim and underwriting de- 
partments. ——_—_—__—- 

National Surety Issues Hospital Bond 

The National Surety Company, New York, 
has just issued a form of hospital bend in keep- 
ing with President Coolidge’s proclamation set- 
ting aside the week of May 5 as “National 
Hospital Week.” The new bond form estab- 
lishes a credit for the assured in any hospital 
in the United States or Canada. When the pol- 
icyholder is compelled to.go to a hospital his 
or her bills are paid by the National Surety 
at a ratio of about 60 to 1. In other words, if 
the premium is $to per year, the company agrees 
to pay all hospital expense during that year up 
to a total of $630. 
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AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 
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HAVE YOU A COPY? 


1924 HANDY GUIDE 


To Premium Rates, Applications and Policies of American 


Life Insurance Companies 


33rd ANNUAL EDITION PUBLISHED RECENTLY 


(CONTAINS the new rates, values and policy forms issued 

since publication of 1923 edition. No progressive 
life insurance agent can afford to be without a copy of this 
most complete work. 


A CANVASSING DOCUMENT OF FACTS 


PRICES 


Plain Edition - - - - $4.00 Thumb Indexed Edition $4.35 
With Three Supplements 5.00 With Three Supplements 5.35 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street, 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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Compensation for Silicosis 


By FrepertcK L. HorrmMan, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


(Continued from last week) 


ProposaALts For New YorK 

The proposed legislation in the State of New 
York establishes the principle of compensa- 
tion for industrial phthisis, without providing 
to the elaborate measure which has been 
thought advisable or necessary in South Africa 
and Great Britain. Some such safeguards as 
are employed are unquestionably called for to 
protect the employer against unjust claims, 
although the risk of such exposure is much less 
than is generally assumed to be the case. 

My report on dust phthisis in the granite- 
stone industry contains a mass of information 
with particular reference to the correlation of 
the trade life of the workmen to the pro- 
spective incidence of fibroid phthisis, suggestive 
of the direction in which the act in practice 
could be made to work to the advantage of 
all concerned. Of considerable importance in 
this respect is the recent report of the British 
Home Office on the Grinding of Metals and 
Cleaning of Castings, with particular refer- 
ence to the effects of dust inhalation upon the 
workers. This report includes descriptive ac- 
counts of abrasive substances, grinding opera- 
tions and cleaning processes, with extended ob- 
servations on the dust generated by grinding 
processes, while wet or dry, or in connection 
with the cleaning of castings, etc. 

Upon the possession of such facts as are pre- 
sented, suggestions are made concerning the 
necessary improvement in hygenic conditions. 

In addition, the report contains an extraordi- 
nary amount of useful and instructive informa- 
tion on the results of a physical examination 
of workmen employed in grinding processes, 
amplified by mortality data and the precise 
ascertainment of the condition of lung fibrosis 
in different classes of workmen. 

The essential regarding the 
symptoms of fibrosis are as follows: 


observations 


Fibrosis gives rise to no symptoms in the 
early stages, when it occurs alone. When 
symptoms are present in the subject of early 
fibrosis, they are due to some added condition, 
such as bronchial catarrh or a localized or in- 
dependent lesion. It is impossible to say gen- 
erally what stage fibrosis may have reached 
when dyspnoea, for example, will be com- 
plained of. This appears to depend upon the 
individual's conception of normal health, his 
avoidance of exertion or anything to produce 
dyspnoea, the very insidious onset of the disease 
and the inability of the subject to perceive the 
Presence of a disability before it has been ac- 
cepted as a normal state. The discovery is 
olten made as the result of an intercurrent 
respiratory affection which takes longer to clear 
up than usual and leaves the dyspnoea as a per- 
manency, for which the transient illness may be 
blamed. ) 


STATIstics OF DISEASE 
Among other interesting statistics, a state- 
ment is made that of 495 wet sandstone hand 
grinders, the average age was 36.87 years, the 
average duration of employment, 21.49 years, 
and the average chest expansion, 2.31 inches. 


The proportion showing evidence of fibrosis 
was 73.97 per cent, the proportion showing 
definite evidence of phthisis was 7.1 per cent, 
additional cases showing suspicion of phthisis, 
14.1 per cent. For wet sandstone machine 
grinders the proportion showing evidence of 
fibrosis was 37.5 per cent, for dry sandstone 
grinders, 38.8 per cent; for dry manufactured 
wheel-hand grinding, 21.1 per cent; for cutlers, 
17.2 per cent, and for machine grinders on 
manufactured wheels, 5.2 per cent. The in- 





vestigation also included dressers of castings, 
or what in this country would be called foun- 
dry workers, based on 201 examinations, with 
a proportion of fibrosis of 22.4 per cent. 


No corresponding investigation of like nature 
and degree of thoroughness has ever been made 
in this country to determine the exact facts of 
the situation, but as shown by the investiga- 
tion of granite-stone workers, amplified by 
many other investigations of less extent, the 
evil is widespread and one which involves a 
very material hardship in countless cases of 
injured workmen. There is not the slightest 
reason to question the occupational origin of 
silicosis, and X-ray examinations at least in 
advanced cases will never fully show evidence 
of lung injury. 














writes no other coverages. 
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his own particular line. 
with the Company. 
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FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
“‘The Bonding Company”’ 


BALTIMORE 


Surety Bonds 
Insurance 


and and 


Burglary 


Fidelity 





Specialization Means Service 





HE specialist is the man you call for when you want 
service a little faster and better than usual. 
smiles at technicalities and concentrates on essentials. 


The writing of Fidelity and Surety Bonds is not a de- 
partmental side-line with the F & D. 
of the various forms of Burglary Insurance this company 


In other words, the F & D is an organization of bonding 
Every one of its underwriters is an expert in 
Most of them have grown up 


As a natural result of this specialization the F & D is far 
better equipped to serve the needs of its clients and repre- 
sentatives than a company which writes many disassociated 


If you are thinking of making a bonding connection 
remember that ‘‘specialization means service’’—and 
then write to the F & D’s Production Department. 
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PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory 1 wili be glad to have 
full information regarding an agency connec- 
tion with your Company. 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS LIABILITY 


E. P. AMERINE, Secy, 


$2,054,516.67 SURPLUS AND RESERVES AS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Georgia Casualty Company, macon, 6a. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 




























REACHING HIS *“*SOFT SPOT” 


FOR HIS CHILDREN FOR HIMSELF 
Dad’s ‘‘soft spot” is his boy and his Wanted agents in Ohio, West Vir- 
girl. His one big ambition is their ginia, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
education, their start in life and in Texas and Oklahoma. 


business. For our ee 
Any Dad of a child from 2 to 14 OHIO SPECIAL 
years of age will be tremendously in- ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


terested in the new “‘Child’s Endow- ; POLICIES — : 
ment Policies” of the Ohio State For business and professional men. 
Life. Complete Coverage. 

The Ohio State Life service now $1000 to $10, 000 Speniae Loss. 
ranges from ages 2 to 65 years, cov- —_§1).00 to $50.00 Weekly Indemnity. 
ering the family group with few Moderate Premiums and Liberal 


exceptions. Commissions. 
Our agency contracts on the partner- Accrued indemnity payable every 
ship basis will interest you. 30 days during disability. 


Our O. S.-Li.-Co. Automobile Policy is a great door-opener. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
John M. Sarver, President COLUMBUS, OHIO 








GOOD AGENTS 
Wanted by 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Company 
of 


WACO, TEXAS 


The Conservative Texas Company 
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mission paid to live producers. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


H. G. ROYER, P 
Cc. 





To sell an unrestricted Accident and Health policy costing $12.00 
quarterly. Covers every disease and every accident. Liberal com- 


G res. Westmi Bld 
O. PAULEY, Sec’y & Treas. CHICAGO, ILL. 












STABILITY AND PRODUCTIVENESS 


You will find nothing in Canadian securities to outclass the investments 
of The Great-West Life Assurance Company. The wonderful progress of 
this company is based on their known stability and productiveness. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 




















WE WANT AGENTS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office - WINNIPEG 
to push our five=-pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
a contracts for men of good reputation. 
“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 
THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Manager 





Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 








Three Essentials of Salesmanship 


By E. M. Freudenberger 


A leaflet which points out how salesmanship may be assisted 
by giving attention to the three features which are accentuated 


in this 
“KEY TO PRODUCTION”’ 
PRICES: 
Single copy 15 cents, 

BO. MOODIES S60 <icciseccce's $2.50 1,000 copies.......... $25.00 

100 CODICES oi. 6 6.000508 sc 4.00 S000 COPIES «6 o6.06:605: 100.00 
OD) RNR ia roscoe isiearece's 15.00 10,000 CODICES 66. 6:66.6:0:052 180.00 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

Cuicaco OFFICE 185 Witi1am STREET 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 














PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 
jects. t; “ 

SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 











ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Ilinois Company 




























TO MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY 


We are offering some splendid OKLAHOMA 
and MISSOURI territory on a General 
Agency basis. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co. 


Executive Offices, Wichita, Kansas 
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BENEFIT INSURANCE 

Whether the insured was a carpenter or 
was “employed in mines” in extra-hazardous 
occupation is a question for jury to decide. 
Proof of death prepared by the officers of a 
benefit association lodge is prima facie evi- 
dence of truth of fact stated therein. 

Action was brought on a beneficiary cer- 
tificate by Anne Craft against the Sovereign 
Camp of the Woodmen of the World and judg- 
ment was given for the plaintiff in the lower 
court. The issues contested on trial were the 
invalidation of the insurance certificate (1) by 
reason of the representation of the assured that 
his occupation was that of carpenter, whereas 
in fact it was that of a “handy man” at a mine; 
(2) by reason of employment of assured in a 
mine and his failure to pay the increased assess- 
ment as required by the constitution. 

Whether the insured was in fact a carpen- 
ter or was within the extra-hazardous occupa- 
tion “employment in mines” was a question of 
fact for the jury to decide and the court neces- 
sarily submitted this question to them. The 
trial court also correctly construed the expres- 
sion “employment in mines,” which refers to 
the habitual or customary employment of the 
assured and not to casual or incidental em- 
ployment; although the phrase liberally con- 
strued might have the latter meaning under a 
fair interpretation of the evidence, it cannot 
be said that the assured was employed to do 
his work in the mines, underground, although 
he occasionally went into the mines upon re- 
quest. 


The production of the beneficiary certificate 
by the plaintiff in the trial is prima facie evi- 
dence that the intestate to whom it was issued 
was a member of the lodge. Also the proof 
of death prepared by the officers of the lodge, 
acting within the scope of their authority, was 
prima facie evidence of truth of fact recited 
therein that the intestate at the time of his 
death was a member of defendant’s order. The 
burden of going forward with evidence to con- 
tradict this alleged fact was thereafter upon 
the defendant. 


There is no reversible error and judgment is 
affirmed for plaintiff. 

Sovereign Camp W. O. W. vs. Craft (Sup. 
Court of Alabama), 99 Southern Rep. 167. 





FIRE 


Insured has burden of showing compliance 
with policy conditions. Inventory of mer- 
chandise held not taken within the time pre- 
scribed by fire policy. 

In order to obtain a recovery, the insured 
must show compliance with all terms and con- 
ditions of the policy including the “iron-safe 
clause.” The policy which was upon a stock 
of merchandise and store fixtures provided that 


if the insured has not taken a complete itemized 
inventory of the stock within twelve calendar 
months prior to the date of the policy or with- 
in thirty days thereafter, the policy shall be 
null and void. The insured did not show a 
compliance with the term of the policy when 
the policy was issued on November 4, 1921 
and one inventory was taken some time in 
November, 1920, and another inventory was 
taken on January 28, 1922, since some time in 
November, 1920, may be more than twelve 
calendar months prior to the issuance of the 
policy, and January 28, 1922, is more than 
thirty days thereafter. 

As this provision is a promissory warranty, 
the policy sued on became void as to both the 
merchandise and the fixtures, upon the insured’s 
failure to comply therewith and the court prop- 
erly awarded a non-suit. 

Fields vs. Queen Ins. Co. (Court of Ap- 
peals of Georgia), 121 S. E. Rep. 607. 





Policy did not cover piano contained in 
building part of which was used for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Plaintiff obtained a judgment for a fire loss 
of a piano situated in a building at 112 West 
28th New York. The policy insured 
pianos contained in any building “occupied as 
and theaters, apartment 
houses, churches, schools and public buildings.” 
A part of the building at 112 West 28th street 
occupied by a 
who employed several workmen, operated six 
machines and had in his premises from 1500 to 
5000 raw furs, and a quantity of raw supplies 
such as rolls of cotton and thread. As this 
portion of the building was plainly used for 
manufacturing purposes, the piano contained 
therein never came within the terms of the 
policy. 

Judgment reversed and complaint dismissed 
with costs. Electrone Auto Music Co., Inc., vs. 
Richmond Insurance Company of New York 
(App. Term Ist Dept., N. Y.), 122 Misc. 673. 


street, 


stores dwellings, 


was manufacturing furrier 





LIFE 

Policy incontestable after two years ex- 
cept for non-payment of premiums. Where 
insured died within two-year period and 
beneficiary delays action until expiration of 
two years, she cannot thereby deprive the 
insurer of a meritorious defense. 

Defendant issued a policy of life insurance, 
which provided that, except for non-payment 
of premiums, it shall be incontestable after two 
The insured died before and this suit 
was brought after the expiration of the two- 
year period. False warranties and statements 
by insured are alleged as a defense to the action. 

Judgment was given for the plaintiff on the 
ground that the incontestability clause is con- 
clusive against defendant after two years even 
though insured had previously died. 


39 


years. 


Trseurancee Leclsion& 


By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


Held that the beneficiary by delaying suit 
beyond the two-year period cannot deprive the 
insurer of a meritorious defense. The incontest- 
ability clause is intended to assure the insured 
that after he has paid his third premium 
the beneficiary will be cared for. When the 
insured has died before making these payments 
the insured should be allowed to defend be- 
cause of fraud. Judgment reversed. 

Markowitz vs. Metropolitan Life Ins. ‘Co. 
(App. Term, 1st Dept.), 122 Misc. 675. 

Defendant’s retention of policy for two 
months implies acceptance and makes him 
liable for the premium. 

A broker for some time. had procured fire 
insurance policies for the defendant. One pol- 
icy expired on December 22, 1921, and on that 
day the broker sent a renewal ‘policy issued 
by the defendant and a bill for the premium. 
Defendant retained the policy and bill, for two 
months and then, in response to a demand for 
payment, rejected the policy. This suit was 
brought for the premium accrued prior to the 
rejection and plaintiff appeals from dismissal 
of its complaint. 

In rt Williston on Contracts (p..169) it is 
said: “When property is sent to another though 
not ordered, but under such circumstances that 
the latter knows that payment is expected, the 
silent acceptance of the property is’in effect an 
assent to the offer of sale implied by the send- 
ing of the property.” 

Joyce on Insurance (Vol. 1, 270) says: “The 
receipt and retention by assured of a renewal 
policy creates a binding contract.” 

The broker here was not an interloper. Both 
he and the plaintiff were justified in assuming 
that defendant had accepted the insurance. 
Judgment reversed and new trial ordered. Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Co. vs. Joseph 
Ehrlich (App. Term 1st Dept.), 122 Misc. 682. 





FIRE 

In a cause removed from a State to the 
federal court because of diversity of citizen- 
ship, the rights of the parties are determined 
in accordance with the law of the State 
court. Provision that policy shall be void 
if foreclosure proceedings are commenced 
relates to the future only. 

The defendant pleaded that after the policy 
was issued the plaintiff obtained additional in- 
surance on the property without an agreement 
therefor added to the policy. The plaintiff re- 
plied that before the loss the defendant was 
informed of the additional insurance and con- 
sented thereto, although no endorsement was 
placed on the policy, i. e. that defendant’s 
agent had waived the provision requiring writ- 
ten endorsement. It was admitted that such a 
waiver was good by the law of the State of 
Florida. The action was begun in the Circuit 
Court of Pinellas county, Fla., and was trans- 
ferred to the Federal court on the ground of 
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STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 























Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 
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. 
Underwriters | 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 























ing machines or comptometers is de- 
sirable. 

Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 











diversity of citizenship. Held that the rights 
of the parties are to be adjudicated as they 
would be in the State tribunal according to the 
laws of that State. Waiver is therefore a 
good replication to defendant’s answer. 

The defendant's second defense is that the 
policy provided that it should be void if with 
the knowledge of the assured, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings were commenced on the property cov- 
It was claimed that with 
insured, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings were commenced under a mortgage 


ered by the policy. 


knowledge of the 


covering the dwelling house. 

The defendant’s plea, however, did not dis- 
close whether the foreclosure proceedings were 
commenced at the time of or after the issuance 
of the policy. 
lates only to the future, however, and the policy 
is not made void by foreclosure proceedings 
As the 
plea must be interpreted most strongly against 


The foreclosure provision re- 


pending when the policy was issued. 


the pleader, it is insufficient and a demurrer 
thereto must be sustained. 

Whittemore vs. A2tna Ins. Co. (District 
Court S. D., Florida), 206 Federal Reporter 
238. 


U. S. Board of London Guarantee Com- 
pleted by Appointment of W. C. Potter 


C. M. Berger, United States manager of the 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, an- 
nounces that the membership of the United 
States board of trustees of the company has 
been completed by the acceptance of a place 
on the board by William C. Potter, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


Maryland Sales Congress Big Success 


Battrmore, Mp., May 19.—The sales con- 
gress of the Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia Life Underwriters, held May 16. at the 
Maryland Casualty club house, Baltimore, was 
the most successful of the series so far held. 
There have been five such meetings. About 
four hundred delegates were present, and all 
went away feeling that every minute of the 
time had been enjoyably as well as profitably 
spent. The Maryland Casualty facilities are 
such as to add enjoyment to a visit there for 
The fine spring season showed 


any purpose. 


the wonderful campus-like grounds to best 
advantage. 

L. A. Spalding, president of the Baltimore 
Underwriters, presided over the congress. The 


was that of William H. Beers, 


Rochester, on “Increasing Your 


first address 
Mutual Life, 
3usiness.” He set forth many ways in which 
this can be done. 

Stewart Anderson, Penn Mutual, Philadel- 
phia, spoke on “The House by the Road.” 

Moses Rosenfeld, a lawyer, spoke on “Trust 
Agreements in their Relation to Life Insur- 
ance.’ E. Paul Huttinger, Penn Mutual, gave 
valuable suggestions under “What the Average 
Agent Should Know About Taxes.” 

An amusing free-and-easy talk was giver by 
George W. Ryan, general agent, Providence 
Mutual, Pittsburgh. He told many of his ex- 
periences and unusual ways of meeting situa- 
tions and getting results from the most dis- 
couraging contacts. 

Public Life Stockholders Form Syndicate 

With a view of conserving the interests of 
stockholders of the Public Life of Chicago, the 
affairs of which are becoming more involved 
on account of the fight for control that has 
heen going on for several months between two 
factions, the Public Life Syndicate is being 
formed. There are about 4500 stockholders, 
the capital being $500,000, par value of the 
shares being $1. The purpose of the syndicate, 
as brought out in the agreement to be entered 
into between the syndicate manager and the 
syndicate subscribers, is to secure the co-opera- 
tion of a sufficient number of stockholders of 
the Public Life to control it for the protection 
of all stockholders of the company, and orig- 
inally for the mutual protection of the syndicate 
subscribers against loss on the stock owned and 
held by them individually. 

T. M. Nial Appointed Assistant Secretary 
of National Bureau 

The appointment of T. M. Nial as assistant 
secretary of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters is announced. Mr. 
Nial served with honor during the late war 
as an aviator in the Royal Flying Corps. Since 
1920 he has been connected with the National 
Bureau, first as an inspector, then manager of 
the Louisiana branch office. From his posi- 
tion as manager, Mr. Nial was transferred to 
the home office to fill a sudden vacancy. In 
this position, where he was engaged in ad- 
ministrative work, he demonstrated his ability 
to serve as a member of the executive staff. 
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Grill-Cunningham Agency Meeting 


The Grill-Conningham, New York city gen- 
eral agency, of the Travelers Insorance Com- 
pany of Hartford, held a meeting Thursday 
evening, May 15, at the rooms of the Public 
Service Bankers Corporation, at which W. F. 
Chamberlin, group department manager of the 
company’s New York office and Louis Victor 
Eytinge, advertising specialists, were the speak- 
ers. 

Mr. Chamberlin pointed out the many opor- 
tunities for selling group insurance and the 
need for it. Mr. Eytinge talked on the use 
of strategy in securing interviews and gave 
many valuable suggestions for following up 
possible prospects. 

Philip D. Cunningham, of the agency, called 
the attention of the agents present to the spe- 
cial June drive being conducted by the com- 
pany during which policies. up to $10,000 can 
be written on old policyholders without medi- 
cal examination. 


Detroit Life Meeting 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Detroit Life Insurance Company was held 
last week and resulted in the election of two 
new directors, Burt Cady, of Port Huron, and 
Homer Guck, assistant to President M. E. 
O’Brien. 

A meeting of the board followed, at which 
Morris Fishman was made a_ vice-president 
and Victor A. Harrington an assistant secre- 


tary. All former officers were re-elected. 





Federal Savings Convention 


The thirty-fifth annual anniversary conven- 
tion of the Federal Savings and Insurance 
Company, the Federal Mutual Life Assurance 
Company and the Federal Automobile Insur- 
ance Association will be held at the Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, May 20, 21, 22. The first 
day will be occupied by the meeting of the 
Dunlap Club, named in honor of President J. 
R. Dunlap. 


Royal Union Makes Further Expansion of 
Territory 

The Royal Union Life of Des Moines was 
licensed on May 5, 1924, by the superintendent 
of insurance of the District of Columbia to 
transact the life business in Washington, D. C. 
Carl Fink is the company’s general agent in 
the city of Washington, with office headquar- 
ters located at 905 Munsey building. 


“Inestimable Books’’ 


A foreign insurance company writes to €. C. 
Dominge, assistant secretary of the Great 
American Insurance Company of New York, 
as follows. 

We take this opportunity to inform you that 
we have recently bought again those ines- 
timable books, “Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting,” by yourself and W. O. Lin- 
coln, and “Building Construction” by yourself, 
from The Spectator Company. 
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The 1924 
LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF 


Place Your Order Now 


All the valuable contents of last year will 
be included in this year’s publication and in 
addition will be 





A NEW FEATURE! 


A new table in this year’s book presents total 
premium payments and total dividends received 
on policies issued in 1910 and 1915 together with 
their surrender values at the end of the 10 and 
15 year periods, thereby showing at a glance the 
actual result in regard to cost to the policy- 
holder during these periods. 











This Vest Pocket Life Agents Brief is 
the latest presentation of Life Insurance 
Facts and Figures. Every agent on his toes 
for business should place his order now. ~ 


PRICE, $2.00 
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EFveady! 
New York State Field Annual and 


Insurance Directory. 


Greater New York Field Annual and 
Insurance Directory. 
1923 EDITIONS 


"THE Greater New York volume includes New 
- " York City and suburban territory while that 
for New York State covers the entire State ex- 
cept Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
P.0.B0X617. LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















